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PREFACE 


The Early Snuff Mills of New J ersey is the ninth of a series of 
monographs published by the New Jersey Agricultural Society. Al- 
though the snuff mills of New Jersey were mostly localized in Middle- 
sex County, they played their part in the early business life of the 
State. One of them developed into the world’s largest producer of 
sweet snuff and is in business today. 

For facilities and courtesies extended to us during the preparation 
of this account we extend our thanks to Howard R. Kemble and The 
Camden County Historical Society, most of the material in Chapter III 
and many other facts being due to the indefatigable inquisitiveness of 
Mr. Kemble; to Donald A. Sinclair and his staff at the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Library; to The New York Public Library; to Princeton 
University Library ; to the State Library of New Jersey ; to The Mont- 
clair Art Museum of Montclair, New Jersey; to The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, N. Y.: to the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia; and to the George W. Helme Company, Inc., Helmetta, N. Fes 
the P. Lorillard Company, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Benjamin A. T'rei- 
ber, Trenton, N. J.; Harry J. Podmore, Trenton, N. J.; Sarah Dick- 
son, curator Arents Collections of The New York Public Library ; 
Emil E. Weisert, of the George W. Helme Company; and Fred W. 
DeVoe, New Brunswick, N. iz 
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CHAPTER [| 


A Few Words About Snuff 


Although we are not concerned here with the history of tobacco as 
such, nor of its cultivation, some introductory remarks are necessary 
if one is to have an understanding of the history of snuff, one of the 
several types of manufactured tobacco. Soon after Columbus dis- 
covered America, the event began to have impacts upon Europe, and 
one of these was the introduction of tobacco from the new to the old 
world. Although smoking was its first use in Furope, chewing and 
snuffing were not long in obtaining a foothold, especially in the ports 
of southern Europe. Many expeditions set sail from European ports 
on exploratory missions, and it was the returning sailors of Spain and 
Portugal who first brought back tobacco and demonstrated its uses. 
By 1519 tobacco was being grown in these countries. 

Ramon Pane, the Spanish monk who accompanied Columbus on 
his second voyage and remained behind in San Domingo to study the 
people and their habits, wrote in 1497 in his De Insularium Ritibus 
that snuffing took place through a tube, one end being placed over the 
powdered tobacco leaves and the other end in the nose. Upon the 
snuff being drawn up, the user was “purged” thereby, the snuff having 
a medicinal use. Although Oviedo in his H istory of the Indies (1526) 
refers to tobacco smoke being drawn through the nose by means of a 
forked tube about the length of a span, Bragge in his Bibliotheca Nico- 
tiana (Birmingham, 1880) describes the taking of dry snuff by Ma- 
deira Indians of Brazil with a similar device. 

From the few examples of snuffing tubes found in museums, Uhle, 
according to Curtis, classifies them as follows: (1), the straight one- 
nostril tube; (2), two straight two-nostril tubes bound together; 
(3), a bifurcated Y tube approximately a span long; (4), an X tube 
by which two persons can blow snuff into each other’s nostrils: and 
(5), a V-shaped tube in which a pinch of snuff was put and with one 
prong in the mouth and the other in the nostril, a puff shot the snuff 
into the nose.t Cortes noted that in Mexico tobacco was cultivated 
widely and that the inhabitants knew of its use as snuff to be inhaled 
in the nose for the production of sneezing so as to relieve colds and 
nasal congestion. At Montezuma’s court various gums and roses were 
used in scenting the snuff, 

Dr. Max Uhle in 1898 described an ancient snuffing tube from 
Tiahuanaco, Bolivia, as consisting of the wrist or leg bone (metacar- 
pus or metatarsus) of a young llama-like animal. The bone was cut 
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off at each end. At the lower end where it bifurcated naturally, only 
the distal articulations were cut away and each part was bored so as 
to connect with the main tube. The diameter of the main tube was 
¥% of an inch and of the other tubes 1%45 of an inch. This particular 
snuffing tube had been scraped on all sides and engraved with in- 
artistic scratches. ‘I‘he practice of snuffing was supposed to be almost 
general in the Highlands of middle and southern Peru where tobacco 
was used as a medicine. Snuffing tobacco occurred in various other 
parts of South America. Certain Amazonian tribes snuffed a powder 
obtained from the seeds of a species of Piptadenia and the Haitians 
snuffed during religious ceremonies a powder known as cohobba or 
cogioba, which caused intoxication and visions. Dr. Uhle believed 





Ancient Snuffing-Tube from Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. Made from leg bone of 
a young llama-like animal (43% inches long.) (Bull. of Free Museum of 
Science and Arts of University of Pennsylvania, June, 1898.) 


that the practice of snuffing in various parts-of South America orig- 
inated in Peru.? 

The Brazilian Indians were the real fathers of snuff and skilled 
fabricators of it. Among other methods they hollowed out a cup ina 
block of rosewood, and with a pestle of the same material pulverized 
the tobacco leaves into a fine powder. This gave the snuff a delicate 
rosewood aroma, and while still hot from the friction the snuff was 
placed in hollow bone tubes and the ends plugged to preserve its 
bouquet. One hundred years ago the modern Brazilian Indians were 
as fond of snuff as their ancestors, and their devices for its manufac- 
ture were similar to those of ancient times and hung suspended by a 
string around their necks. . 

After tobacco was introduced into Spain and Portugal and cultivated, 
its use as snuff came into fashion, and from these countries it spread 
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over Europe, especially in France and Italy. In France and Holland, 
tobacco production began shortly after 1550. Its distribution was 
hastened because of the medicinal properties that snuff was supposed 
to have against diseases of the head. At the middle of the seventeenth 
century the use of snuff was known in England, and smoking was 
common in 1598. Portugese snuff with its delicate perfume was popu- 
lar, but its use in earnest began with the eighteenth century.? It was 
known in Scotland and Ireland as a fashion supported by physicians 
before it reached England. At these times snuff was prescribed by 
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1. At top, snuffing-tube, one-third size, used by Ipurina Indians, Purus 
River. (Berlin Museum. ) 

2. Snuffing-tube, one-third size, used by Otomaco Indians, Orinoco River. 
(Berlin Museum. ) 

3. Snuffing-tube, Tecuna Indians, Amazon River. (Munich Museum.) 

4. Snuffing-tube, Mura Indians, Amazon River. (Munich Museum.) 

(All illustrations after Dr. Max Uhle, Bull. Free Mus. Sci. & Art of U. 
of P., June, 1898.) 


physicians to stop bleeding and to clear the head. In the French Court 
it became fashionable to take snuff, as it appeared to be a more refined 
habit than smoking. After the accession of William and Mary in 1689, 
the leaders of fashion in England took to snuff as a novelty and carried 
a twist of hard tobacco known as a “carotte,”’ a wooden grater and 
an ornamented snuffbox. Eventually all classes of Fnglish people used 
snuff, and the same can be said for nearly every European country. 
According to Billings, in London alone in 1702 there were seven 
thousand shops where snuff was sold. In eighteenth century England, 
physicians, both regular and quacks, advised the use of snuff for the 
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cure of different complaints. Italian and German snuffs were thought 
to be best for curing toothache. For improving eyesight Lisbon snuff 
was recommended. Other snuffs “fortified the brain and its animal 
faculties.” These were known as sternutatory snuffs or those that 
provoked sneezing.4 According to a popular satire of 1650, “News 
from the New Exchange,” the Puritan Mistress Campbell held the 
view: 

She that with pure tobacco will not prime 

Her nose, can be no lady of the time. 


On the other hand there were plenty of persons who had no use for 
the snuff and tobacco habit and who tried to prevent its use by others. 
Queen Elizabeth in 1584 issued an edict against the use of tobacco. 
Following her was James I who hated tobacco and Presbyterians in 
a decidedly active way. Dr. John Hill in 1761 said that “many persons 
have perished miserably of diseases occasioned or rendered incurable” 
by the use of snuff, certainly a statement that he would have had diffi- 





An X-shaped snuffing tube of two crossed, hollow bones, 

by means of which two persons could blow the powder 

into each other’s nostrils. Witoto Indians, Napo River. 

(After Dr. Max Uhle, Bull. Free Mus. Sci. & Art of 
U. of P.; June, 1898.) 


culty in proving. In France, Louis XIII ascended the throne in 1610 
and opposed the smoking habit of the court, but he refrained from 
prohibiting it and puffing gradually switched to the dainty practice 
of snuffing. Louis XIV, like James I, hated tobacco but snuffing 
flourished during his reign. Because some Catholic missionaries in 
Peru, some priests in Spain and in Italian cities brought their snuffing, 
chewing and smoking habits into the churches, even during the cele- 
bration of the Mass, Pope Urban VIII issued a bull in 1624 condemn- 
ing the practice and. threatening punishment “by immediate excom- 
munication.” ‘This was later rescinded by Pope Benedict XIII. The 
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Czar of Russia, Michael, in 1634 ordered tobacco smokers to be 
whipped for the first offense and executed for the second. Snuff users 
were to have the nose amputated. However, the people as a whole were 
not deterred by the antagonism of the state and church, and the use 
of snuff increased by reason of its simplicity.1 


— noe 
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CHAPTER II 


The Early Preparation of Snuff and its Uses 


At first the Europeans made their snuff somewhat after the methods 
practiced by the American natives. An ancient Brazilian snuff mill 
consisted of a slab of rosewood ten inches long, with five inches taken 
up by the handle. The blade was about one-half inch in thickness with 
a cavity in the middle. The end of the handle sometimes was carved 
to represent the head of a serpent with its tongue protruding. A 
cylindrical stick of rosewood nine inches long and three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter completed the mill. From a pouch containing cured 
tobacco leaves a few pieces were removed and placed in the shallow 
cavity of the slab. They were then ground by rubbing them with the 
rosewood stick. In a few minutes a fragrant snuff powder was pro- 
duced although in a small quantity. The heat developed by the rubbing 
of the two pieces of rosewood gave rise to a pleasant aroma which 
impregnated the snuff, and before the odor disappeared the powder 
was snuffed up the nose by the snuffing tubes made from two light- 
weight cylindrical bones of a young crane’s wing, tied together by a 
thread and having their ends tipped with small wooden bulbs to fit 
the nostrils. When inhaled sharply the warm, pleasant, aromatic snuff 
was diffused so that the inner membrane of the nose received full benefit 
from it. Some snuff mills had an ‘“‘angular recess between the handle 
and the main cavity” which was used to produce fire by friction, in 
other words a tinder box and mill combined. Some mills were neat, 
circular affairs from two to five inches in diameter, “with short conical 
and pyramidal pestles as mullers.”’1 

The early snuffers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries bought 
their tobacco in a solid form known as a twist, a roll or a carotte. The 
snuff was powdered as needed by rubbing the roll over a small file-like 
grater with which some snuffboxes were fitted. When the snuff was 
gotten ready in advance it was ordinarily carried in a box fitted with 
a quill through which it was snuffed in the way of the Indians of North 
and South America. Snuff prepared in Britain was, during the seven- 
teenth century and long into the eighteenth, ground by hand. ‘The 
early apothecaries and snuff-sellers used large rasps somewhat like 
nutmeg graters. The rasps and graters varied in size. ‘There were 
small ones of two or three inches suitable for the pocket and large ones 
twelve or sixteen inches long for family use. At times the large rolls 
or twists of compressed tobacco were capable of producing from three 
to four pounds of suff when they were ground. Mortars and pestles 
were also used at an early date to grind the dried leaf tobacco to snuff 
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powder. The Brazilian Indians as early as the sixteenth century are 
credited with using hand-turned mills somewhat like early coffee mills. 
Small hand-grinding mills followed the mortars and pestles. The 
period of rasps, graters, mortars and hand mills was followed by a 
stage during which windmills and waterwheels furnished the power 
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ANCIENT BRAZILIAN SNUFF MILL. 


Double tube for sniffing up the powdered tobacco leaves. 
Cylindrical rosewood stick, 9 inches long and 3% inch in 
diameter, for rubbing the leaves. Rosewood slab, 10 inches 
long (handle, 5 inches), blade %4 inch thick with cavity 
in middle where pieces of tobacco leaves are powdered 
with the rubbing stick. End of handle represents a serpent 
with a protruding tongue. 
(Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary, Boston, 1872.) 
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to grind the tobacco.? As the consumption of snuff increased, British 
flour mills began to grind snuff using their regular water- powered 
millstones.2 In A General Description of all Trades, published in 
London in 1747, the following appeared under the heading “Snuff- 
Makers.” “It is but a few Years since their Trade made any figure 
in Shops, which now appear almost everywhere, plainly shewing, 
that not only the Practice of taking Snuff is greatly increased, but that 
the Making and Selling it must be profitable. The making of it is 
mostly hard noisome Work, to which they hardly ever take an Ap- 
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ANCIENT BRAZILIAN SNUFF MILL. 


A, double tube for sniffing up powdered leaves. B, rub- 

hae stick. (C, side view of the rosewood slab, showing 

serpent’s head and protruding tongue. D, front view of 

rosewood slab showing rectangular, concave cavity where 

dried nee of tobacco leaves were powdered with the 
rubbing stick. 

ieee New Monthly Magazine,” November, 1853.) 
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prentice, what Help they want being done by labouring Men, to whom 
they give 10 or 12 s.a Week; and to set up a smart Shop will not take 
up above 50 1. a great deal of the Goods to furnish, which they often 
have from the makers and importers.” 

In North America the Indians used the entire leaf or its softer parts 
or only the stems in their mortars. The finest powder was used as 
snuff and the balance for chewing and smoking.4 Not until the 1700s 
did colonial America take to snuff. Because snuff was fashionable in 
London, the merchants and planters of America took up the habit. 
From about the middle of the 1700s on, the colonial newspapers car- 
ried advertisements of snuff for sale, principally of foreign make until 
the colonial snuff mills became active. By about 1815 there was more 
tobacco used as snuff than in any other way, the best snuff being made 
from the best part of the choicest leaves. Although there were many 
kinds of snuff, the outstanding types were the Scotch or dry snuff, 
maccoboy, a semi-moist, rose-scented kind, and rappee, a coarsely 
ground moist type, the name originating from a French word meaning 
rasped. Sometimes a retail tobacconist would grind snuff on the 
premises for a customer using a mortar and pestle. Some supplied 
customers with a small boxwood mortar and pestle so that they could 
grind their own.5 : 

During its period of inhalation, snuff had many admirers some of 
whom were quite lavish in its praise. It would be possible to compile 
a long list of prominent persons of the past from various professions 
who took snuff. In fact its use was as common to all classes as the 
present-day custom of smoking cigarettes. Paola Mantegazza, an 
Italian writer on tobacco, once said, “Snuff procures us the rapture 
of a tactile irritation of a slight perfume, but above all, it furnishes 
the charm of an intermittent occupation which soothes us by interrupt- 
ing from time to time, our labor. At other times it renders idleness 
less insupportable to us, by breaking it into the infinite intervals which 
pass from one pinch of snuff to another. Sometimes our snuff box 
arouses us from torpor and drowsiness; sometimes it occupies our 
hands when in society we do not know where to put them or what to 
do with them. Finally, snuff and snuffing are things which we can 
love, because they are always with us; and we can season them with 
a little vanity if we possess a snuff box of silver or gold, which we 
open continually before those who humbly content themselves with 
snuff boxes of bone or wood.” Such encomiums of the past could be 
multiplied at length, many being lavish and extravagantly worded, but 
we shall resist the temptation to quote further, and close with the 
following : 

When speech and tongue together fail, 
What helps old ladies in their tale, 


And adds fresh canvas to their sail? 
A pinch of snuff. 
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As has been noted, snuff-was originally used in medicine, and Lon- 
don quacks, for example, were quick to exploit its supposed advantages. 
Lisbon snuff was supposed to improve the eyesight. It cost twenty- 
three shillings per pound or six shillings per ounce. As a remedy for 
aching teeth, Orangare, fine Bergamot, Tongcar, German and Italian 
snuffs were recommended in advertising bills published in London. 
Spanish, Havana and Seville snuffs at five shillings per pound were 
mentioned in a London advertising bill of 1706 as a remedy for violent 
headaches as well as for toothache and also as infallible cures of 
“Coughs or Ptsicks.”’® Medicated snuff containing camphor, menthol 
and the like was advertised in American newspapers along in the 1850s. 

However, snuff had a more important role for nearly three hundred 
years as a social icebreaker in all sorts of situations, business, social 
and otherwise, and for mellowing individuals in their personal rela- 
tions with each other. ‘The snuffbox was removed from the pocket by 
the left hand, tapped thrice by the fingers of the right hand, opened, 
and a pinch of snuff deposited on the back of the left hand or on the 
nail of the thumb partly enclosed by the forefinger and then inhaled. 
This behavior pattern was sometimes accompanied by elegant or ex- 
travagant gestures. Those who cared nothing for the niceties of fashion 
applied the pinch directly to the nose. This procedure was followed | 
by the sneeze. Needless to say, contemporary writers found such 
mannerisms a subject for satire. Snuff users as a rule did not take 
to the habit until they reached middle age or nearby, and they pro- 
gressed gradually from the time of their initiation, when the sneezing 
occurred, to the last stage of the seasoned and habitual user when 
sneezing no longer took place. Regular users usually dispensed with 
preliminary gestures and applied the snuff directly to the nose. In 
refined circles snuff was taken noiselessly and minus the facial distor- 
tion and awkward upward movement of the fingers to the nose, that 
characterized the act by persons lacking refinement. It snuff was 
spilled on clothing it was flicked off by a handkerchief.2 The Scotch 
“sneeshing mull” or snuff container made of polished horn with silver 
mountings that was used instead of a box sometimes had attached to 
it a spoon for applying the snuff, a silver pin for unclogging the holes 
in the grater, a little hammer for tapping the grater, a little rake for 
separating the coarse and fine snuff particles, and a hare’s foot which 
was useful in brushing snuff off the upper lip.? European women were 
accustomed to use a little spoon in applying the snuff, a tiny one like 
those found in Chinese snuff bottles. In this way they kept the fingers 
of other people out of their snuffboxes and also kept their own finger- 
nails clean. 

During the first third of the 1800s the use of snuff began to take a 
downward course, but the distance of its fall was not large, only from 
the nose to the mouth, but during the second third of the 1800s its 
decline was quite general. In other words the custom changed from 
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sniffing to dipping. The mountain women and N egroes of the South 
were particularly fond of dipping. A three-inch twig of sweet gum 
was chewed at one end until it resembled a little brush. Then the wet 
end was dipped into the snuff and chewed and swabbed over their 
gums and teeth for two or three minutes or until it was “absorbed.” 
The twig was left sticking out of the corner of the mouth between 
chewings and swabbings. Many mountain homes kept a supply of 
dipping stock on hand, eight or ten inches long. These were put in a 
tumbler on the mantelpiece where they would last about three days 
before drying and becoming unfit for use.5 Billings recorded the prac- 
tice in the United States around 1875.7 Some persons filled their 
mouths with snuff and chewed it like plug tobacco. Of course the snuff 
was flavored to their liking. Mrs. Ann Royall, an early traveler who 
made a trip from Virginia southward through the Carolinas and then 
west along the Gulf to Mobile in 1828-29, was horrified by the “strange 
infatuation of the females of Raleigh, from the oldest to the youngest, 
in the unbounded use of snuff!!!—real tobacco snuff! They do not 
sniff it up the nose, but take it in the mouth—they call it dipping. It 
was first resorted to, to clean the teeth and has grown into a confirmed 
habit! It is simply dipping a small wooden brush, a little stick (bruised 
or chewed at one end) into a common box of snuff and rubbing the 
teeth and they are so besotted, that they sit for hours rubbing their 
teeth, merely as it is said, for the pleasure of intoxication—like a toper 
over his bottle, which is affirmed to be the effect.” Mrs. Royall could 
not understand why snuff could cause intoxication any more than 
chewing tobacco. She wrote that a “knott” of young ladies would lock 
themselves in a room and dip for hours, chatting all the while and 
amusing themselves for hours with anecdotes. Cooks, chambermaids 
and “‘washer-women” all dipped, and Mrs. Royall had seen “little girls 
walking in the streets with their lips besmeared with snuff and saliva, 
which rendered them objects of disgust.” She found the ladies of 
Raleigh to be “deadly, pale, and emaciated, old and young ; even little 
girls look like ghosts.’’8 So we leave Mrs. Royall and her exaggerated 
prejudices. 

At the present time in the United States, snuff users store a pinch 
of snuff between the gum and cheek and leave it there or chew it. It 
is not dipped or rubbed. At present snuff has no social boundaries. 
Where lighted cigars, cigarettes and pipes are dangerous it replaces 
smoking, and many persons use it as a substitute for chewing tobacco. 
Every snuff user has his own particular brand. 


FOOTNOTES TO CHAPTER II 
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CHAPTER III 
Odd Characters and Strange Events 


“From Women ffriends at the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington, 
The 21st of the 7th Month, 1726” came a warning concerning the 
increasing manifestation of the love of dress among the Friends 
throughout the colonies. This warning concerned the immodest fashion 
of “hooped Pettycoats,” the laying of their hair on the temples or fore- 
head; superfluous pleats in their “Capps or Pinners” (a pinner was 
a cap-like headdress with long flaps) ; the wearing of shoes trimmed 
in gaudy colors; superfluity of furniture in the home; unnecessary use 
of fans in meetings; ‘‘bare Breasts or bare necks,” etc., including the 
fact that “no ffriends Use ye Irreverent practice of taking Snuff, or 
handing Snuff boxes one to another in Meetings.” Snuff taking was 
not unusual among refined Friends. In fact, old-fashioned Friends in 
the South sometimes smoked a bedtime pipe. In Puritan New England, 
a clergyman denounced “mitts” and called them “wanton, open-worked 
gloves slit at ye thumbs and fingers for ye purpose of taking snuff.” 
Dolly Madison was an ardent user of snuff and it is related that in 
her hands the snuff box became an elegant expedient with which to 
charm.1 

In “The Pennsylvania Gazette” of January 5, 1758, Robert Ruther- 
ford, of Trenton, in “the County of Hunterdon” offered a reward of 
forty shillings for the return of an Irish servant woman named Bar- 
barys Ager, who was of middle size and took a great “Deal of Snuff.” 
She had decamped on the night of December 17, 1757. Rutherford 
himself was a runaway from the north of Ireland following a quarrel 
with his father. He went to England and later to America, settling at 
Trenton, New Jersey, where he opened a tavern at the northwest 
corner of Broad and Front streets.? 

George Washington used Scotch snuff. According to the invoice 
of sundries sent by Robert Cary and Company, September, 1759, for 
the use of Washington, the items included three pounds of the “best 
Scbtehsoniln as 

Among the characteristics of another Irish runaway, one Hugh 
M’Kain, known all over Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the 
Jerseys, as a tailor, was the fact that he was “a great snuffer, much 
given to liquor.” Conrad Boner, of Taronytown, Maryland, offered 
a reward of ten pounds for him in “The Pennsylvania Gazette” oi 
December 15, 1773. 

On March 24, 1784, the ship “United States” sailed from Phila- 
delphia for Canton,China, with a cargo of lead, tobacco, ginseng, claret 
wine, copper, vinegar, pitch, tar, raisins, etc., including thirteen kegs 
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of snuff. On April 20 the ship stopped near St. Marys Island, owned 
by Spain, and when the men from the fishing boats came on board 
the first thing they asked for was snuff.4 

During August, 1786, Dr. Benjamin Rush “waited on Dr. Franklin 
with a Dr. Minto” and Franklin is reported to have said “he believed 
that Tobacco would in a few years go out of use That, about 30 years 
ago, when he went to England, Smoaking was universal in taverns, 
coffee-houses, & private families, but that it was now generally laid 
aside, that the use of Snuff, from being universal in France, was be- 
come unfashionable among genteel people, no person of fashion under 
30 years of age now snuffed in France, He added that Sir Jno. Pringle 
and he had observed that tremors of the hands were more frequent in 
France than elsewhere, & probably from the excessive use of Snuff. . . 





AN OLp FASHIONED Parr oF SNUFFERS. 


(From “Harper’s New Monthly Magazine,” Vol. 20, 
1860. ) 


The Dr. in the 81st year of his age declared that he has never snuffed, 
chewed or smoked.’’5 

On July 4, 1788, the Grand Federal Procession, held in Phila- 
delphia to celebrate the Declaration of Independence and the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by ten of the thirteen states, was participated 
in by soldiers, foreign and domestic government representatives, vari- 
ous professions, societies, trades, etc. ‘he impressive parade included 
eighty-eight divisions and was a mile and a half in length. ‘The tobac- 
conists, of which there were seventy, were headed by John Riley. 
“The standard of white silk, a tobacco-plant with thirteen leaves (ten 
in perfection, three leaves not finished), a hogshead of tobacco on one 
side of the plant, a roll of plug tobacco, bottle and bladder of snuff. 
Over the plant, on the other side, are thirteen stars, ten silvered and 
shining bright, the other three not finished. Carried by Mr. Thomas 
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Leiper. Motto, ‘Success to the tobacco-plant.’ Each member with a 
green apron and blue strings, a plume of the different kinds of tobacco- 
leaves in his hat, and different tools of his profession in his hands. 
Conductors, Messrs. Hamilton, Few, “Stimble’ and Murphy.’® 

A French traveler during the years 1793-1798 found that American 
women wouldn’t deface their olfactory organs with snuff and wrote, 
“Americans are not only smokers, but they chew too. Sometimes they 
indulge in both, that custom so dear to sailors. But an American of 
either sex who uses snuff is a sort of phenomenon, and the women 
never deform or dirty their noses by using this powder so cherished 
by Europeans. And in spite of all the pretences invented by those who 
have the habit, it is far more contrary to cleanliness than useful to 
health.’’* 

Hunn & Hyer, who ran the Bordentown stage boats to and from 
Philadelphia, which carried passengers and a great variety of merchan- 
dise, charged three cents per bladder for transporting snuff from 
Philadelphia to Bordentown in 1801. 

An ingenious mechanism, supposedly the work of an Italian artist, 
was on exhibition in Philadelphia, according to ““The Herald & Glou- 
cester Farmer” (Woodbury, New Jersey) of January 1, 1823. This 
consisted of a box, four inches long, three wide and two deep, made 
of gold. On one end was a snuffbox. On the other end a lid opened 
and disclosed an eight-day timepiece which struck the hours and quar- 
ters and played a number of tunes. In addition, upon setting a spring, 
“a picture on the top of the box rose slowly and one discovered a bird 
ascending from below. This bird, only about an inch in length with 
rich plumage, sang sweetly and at the same time its head turned from 
side to side, its little bill opened, its throat swelled with every note, 
and its wings and tail spread and contracted. After finishing its song, 
it dropped upon its golden nest and descended, after which the lid 
gently closed.” 

The same newspaper for June 30, 1824, described another invention 
comprising “a complete fowling piece, barrel 33 inches long, calibre 
5-8 inches, detonating lock, butt with proper angle, ramrod, &c.; a 
complete fishing rod about 12 feet long, dog-call, looking glass, and 
snuff box, with pen, in the small compass of an ordinary sized walking 
stick, weighing 3 1-2 lbs.”’ It was invented by Mr. Linnie, a native 
of Kirkwall, in Orkney, who was on his way to Edinburg and London 
to lay his invention before the societies for the encouragement of arts. 
“The Herald & Gloucester Farmer’ copied the account from the 
“Inverness Courier.” 

“The Trenton Federalist’ (New Jersey) of February 2, 1824, 
amused its readers by printing the following: “Every professed, in- 
veterate and incurable snuff taker, at a moderate computation, takes 
one pinch in ten mmutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony 
of blowing and wiping the nose and other incidental circumstances, 
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consume a minute and a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, 
allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours 
and twenty-four minutes out of every natural day, or one day out of 
every ten. One day out of every ten amounts to thirty six days and 
a half in every year. Hence if we suppose the practice to be persisted 
in forty years, two entire years of the snuff takers life will be dedicated 
to tickling his nose and two more to blowing it.” If it be true, as some 
have written, that in the case of habitual users sneezing does not occur, 
then two years would not be consumed in blowing and wiping. Sub- 
stantially the same account appeared in “The Port Folio” ( Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) of October, 1817, credited to Lord Chesterfield. 

A tobaccoless snuff composed of indigenous herbs was advertised in 
Philadelphia in 1827 as “Head Ache Snuff.” It was recommended to 
persons afflicted with nervous headaches, as well as those arising from 
colds attended by watery eyes. Persons subject to “Hickups” could 
get relief by taking a pinch or two. This snuff was sold at Lehman’s 
Drug and Chemical Store, 320 Market Street, for six and one-quarter 
cents per box.8 

“Sleeping at church!” Under this heading in 1830 a Mount Holly 
(New Jersey) newspaper recounted a happening that has all the ear 
marks of an imaginative reporter. A blooming country girl had carried 
a peony to church, as red as the rose on her cheeks, and after inhaling 
its fragrance the fair damsel closed the petals of her eyes and fell 
asleep. She even snored. A wily wag of a snuff-taker who sat nearby 
opened his box and wickedly scattered several pinches of the “titu- 
lating dust” among the petals of the flower. He then awakened her 
and her first action was to poke the peony close to her nose. The result 
was a prolonged nasal percussion that echoed and re-echoed through- 
out the church, with the result that the wag was disconcerted, the girl’s 
father, a deacon, was appalled and the girl’s lover forsook her.9 

Ina book entitled A Few Words about Pipe Smoking & Tobacco, 
written about 1840 by Alfred Henry Forrester and published in 1947, 
there is an account of a Spanish clergyman whose premature death 
was recorded in the “Castellano of Madrid.” “The Rev’d Gentleman 
smoked twenty-four cigarets & took half an ounce of Snuff in a day 
this was his invariable practice for many years. In consequence of 
these indulgences he was rendered totally incapable of Eating more 
than seven meals a day, and finally expired at the early age of one 
hundred and twelve. May the Heavens be his bed! for he was a perfect 
prodigy of a P. P. Smokers & Snuff takers oh be warned by his fate 
but I fear you will think my remarks like the old woman’s fish Stale 
flat and unprofitable.’’1° 

An account written in 1872 states that snuff was introduced into 
China by French missionaries who resided at the court. The mandarins 
tried it and liked it, and the custom became fashionable and spread. 
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The Chinese finally manufactured their own snuff instead of getting 
it from France, but they did not subject the tobacco to any fermenta- 
tion. They merely pulverized the leaves, sifted the powder until it 
became as fine as flour, and then perfumed it with essences and 
flowers.11 

Charles G. Shaw in 1938 wrote of the old wooden figure of a High- 

lander, the sign of snuff merchants since 1745, that stood before the 
shop of Scharlin & Son, of Division Street in New York City, a com- 
pany that was founded in 1786 and which specialized in maccoboy, 
Gambetta, and Russian snuffs. He believed at the time he wrote that 
the Highlander was the only one left in the United States. 
As a snuff emblem, the Highlander was used by David Wishart, a 
tobacconist of the eighteenth century who put one in front of his 
London shop to show his sympathy for Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
the young Pretender. This pleased the public and it became the popu- 
lar and common emblem for more than one hundred years in the door- 
ways of English tobacco shops.1? 

Snuff humor was common during the period of its great popularity 
as a sternutative. A few examples follow. 

“A woman of the potteries, sending for some snuff a few weeks ago, 
in the afternoon, was asked by her husband, What she had done with 
the half ounce she had bought that morning. ‘Half ounce!’ she replied, 
‘What is that for a woman giving suck?’ ’18 

“Two friends exchanging pinches of snuff at a coffee house, an ob- 
server remarked, ‘You are making a profitable barter gentleman?’ 

“That cannot be,’ said one of the snuff-takers, ‘as it is only pinch 
for pinch.’ 

“‘Nay,’ rejoined the observer, ‘You each get scent for scent by 
TL emai 

“Do you take snuff,’ said a friend to us not long since. 

“Ves sir, the snuff of the pure morning air. We don’t choose to 
make a dust pan of our nose.’ 15 

Thackeray tells of an Irish woman begging of him, who, when she 
saw him putting his hand in his pocket, cried out: “May the blessing 
of God follow you all the days of your life,’ but when he pulled out 
his snuffbox, immediately added, “and never overtake you!’1® 

Henry Erskine (1746-1817), Lord Advocate of Scotland, once ex- 
ercised his wit on the fortunes of James Gillespie, a tobacco and snuff 
maker of the time who became wealthy through puffs and sneezes. 
When Gillespie obtained a private coach, Erskine produced the fol- 
lowing couplet and suggested it as a motto for the carriage. 


Wha wad hae thocht it, 
That noses wad bocht it? 


(Who would have thought it. That noses would have bought it?) 1% 
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In parts of Ireland there was an odd practice of putting a plate of 
snuff on the body of a dead person. Etiquette demanded that all in- 
vited to the funeral should take a pinch of snuff upon arriving in the 
house of the deceased. ‘This practice is the origin of the phrase, “I’ll 
get a pinch off your belly yet,” as a retort to a threat.18 

As slang, snuff meant the drainings of a glass (1641) ; as a verb, 
to be easily offended ; to give snuff, to rebuke; up to snuff, wide awake : 
to snuff out, to silence, to settle, to annihilate ; snuff lurker or sneeze 
lurker, a thief working with snuff or pepper, with which to throw in 
the victim’s eyes, previous to robbing him.19 

Walter Garrett, heir to a snuff fortune, before he died in 1895 left 
his wife, Henrietta EK. Garrett nee Schaeffer, $6,000,000 and warned 
her to make a will. Henrietta retired into her red-brick, gas-lit home 
at 404 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, but never 
made a will. After her death on November 16, 1930, it was found 
that her residuary estate was over $17,000,000, owing to her husband’s 
investments. Over a period of fourteen years, nearly twenty-six 
thousand claims were filed in Court by persons claiming the estate as 
next of kin. These were in forty-six states and twenty-nine foreign 
countries. A Ludwig Schaeffer, of Nieblingen, murdered his uncle 
and aunt and committed suicide because they refused to finance his 
trip to America to claim the money. In southern Bavaria a Schaeffer 
Company was formed and it split the supposed inheritance into six 
hundred parts. A Master appointed by the Orphans’ Court held some 
two thousand hearings and took testimony from over eleven hundred 
witnesses. The record fills three hundred and ninety volumes. On 
September 18, 1950, a 900-page report was submitted by the Master 
who found that Henrietta E. Garrett was survived by three first 
cousins, Herman Adolph Kretschmar, Howard Sigismund Kretschmar 
and Johann Peter Christian Schaefer I, and that these relatives were 
entitled as next of kin to her estate. Judge Klein, who sat as auditing 
Judge in the Orphans’ Court, adopted all the findings and legal con- 
clusions of the Master. His adjudication was confirmed absolutely by 
the Orphans’ Court on January 10, 1952. 

An appeal from the decree of the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia 
County was made by Anna Gadle, who prepared her own brief and 
argued her own appeal. She claimed relationship to the decedent as 
a first-cousin-once-removed. Her claim was rejected along with twen- 
ty-five thousand other claims. She had no proof of the type of rela- 
tionship claimed, and even if she had, the Pennsylvania law states that 
first cousins take the entire estate to the exclusion of first-cousins- 
once-removed. Her claim was dismissed by the Supreme Court June 
24, 1950.29 Of course the bulk of the estate went to the United States 
and to the State of Pennsylvania. 
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New JersEy Piace Names INvoivinc THE WorD SNUFF 


Snuff Mills, Middlesex County (mail Spotswood). (From Part II, 
Industries of New Jersey, New York, 1882.) 

Snufftown, Ocean County (mail New Egypt). (From Part II, 
Industries of New Jersey, New York, 1882.) 

Snufftown or Snuffletown, Sussex County, a village fifteen miles 
northeast of Newton, according to the Industries of New Jersey (New 
York, 1882). On the map of Hardyston Township, 1860, from G. M. 
Hopkins’ map of Sussex County, Snufftown is located close to the 
Passaic County line between it and the Hamburg Mountain. It had 
a hotel, sawmill, gristmill, etc. In 1872, according to The Historical 
Directory of Sussex County, N. J., compiled by Edward A. Webb, 
the village contained two hotels, four general stores and a Methodist 
church that was built in 1826 and rebuilt in 1863. The post office 
was Stockholm, a mile or two east of the village. In 1825 Snufftown 
was well known as a tavern stand, and in the January 24, 1825, issue 
of “The Sussex Register,” Thomas C. Ryerson of Newton advertised 
for sale or rent a house and twenty-eight acres of land, the place being 
known as a tavern. Thomas E,. Gordon, in his 1834 Gazetteer of the 
State of New Jersey, described Snufftown as having a Methodist meet- 
ing house, a store, a tavern, a tannery and six or eight dwellings. 

According to Col. Joseph Sharp, Snufftown “received its name 
from the liquor being sold on the top of the mountain; the men who 
went there to have their jugs filled called it “going to buy snuff.” Then 
a set of men frequented it for their frolics and called it Snufftown. 
So that “going to Snufftown” was equivalent to going on a drunken 
carouse. The name was still in use in 1888, although the railroad 
station and post office were called Stockholm.?1 

Another “Snuff-town” was referred to in “The New Jersey Mirror” 
of April 21, 1830, this being located according to the newspaper in 
New Jersey opposite Easton. At this “Snuff-town” a riot had taken 
place on April 10 between the persons employed on the Pennsylvania 
canal and a party of raftsmen. Three of the latter were severely 
wounded and were in the Easton hospital, two at the point of death. 
The number of the Pennsylvania canal employees killed and wounded 
was unknown. This news item originated in the “Philadelphia In- 
quirer.”” 

Albert W. Cliffe, writing recently of the history of old St. George’s 
Methodist Church, at 235 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, just 
above the Benjamin Franklin Bridge, the oldest Methodist Church 
building in the world in continuous service, having been built in 1763, 
said that a constable had to be employed at times to take care of in- 
tolerant people outside the church or inside who interrupted the serv- 
ices. In 1827 spittoons were a part of the church equipment. In that 
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year the minutes of the trustees recorded this, “The Committee is 
authorized to purchase as many spit boxes as needed.” Pastor Cliffe 
was horrified at such a happening even long ago, and wrote, ‘Could 
you imagine such action in this modern day as having its members 
chew tobacco and snuff, trying to make a ‘hole in one’ across the 
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CHAPTER IV 
An Early Method of Making Snuff 


In the Arents Collections of The New York Public Library there 
is a manuscript book of snuff recipes and directions for making snuff 
which are dated from 1825 to 1843. The book is unsigned but part of 
it appears to have been written by someone either close to or a part 
of the Lorillard Company. One very long, detailed set of directions 
is dated “New York December 25, 1839,” and entitled, “Directions 
& Receepees:to Make Lorillard’s Genuine Maccoboy Snuff.” In most 
historical accounts of snuff manufacture the process is described in a 
few paragraphs, but as this monograph is concerned with all the details 
of the early operations, we are reprinting as follows, almost exactly 
as it is written with only a few deletions, the long, detailed account of 
the various processes that went into the manufacture of that snuff in 


1839, 


Take 2 thirds, Kentucky tobacco, 1 third Virginia tobacco, Buy the 
leaf that is dark brown and somewhat greenish in color, that is not too 
ripe. Get it of as small stem as possible. The tobacco dealers know the 
kinds of leaf tobacco suitable for snuff. Don’t touch an overgrown, 
too ripe leaf and be sure to get that which is sweet as possible and 
which has gone through one summer’s sweat sweetly, that is retaining 
its sweetness and not becoming rank and hard in its flavor. Try to get 
tobacco that has been inspected in New Orleans and marked F with an 
iron in the side to show it is first. Then you will find the tobacco to be 
uniform in quality in that third. Try to select tobacco that curls close 
around the stem and which is hard and firm. Avoid flabby and sticky 
and flat leaf which is too soft for snuff. If Virginia tobacco meeting 
these requirements is not obtainable then use all Kentucky leaf. The 
quality of the tobacco is the most important consideration. Before to- 
bacco is made up into snuff it ought to be two years old, that is it should 
have gone through two summers’ sweats and to have had all the sap or 
resinous matter in the leaf and more particularly in the stem sweated 
out so that it has become dry, hard, and brittle so that the stem will 
break off short like a pipe stem. After buying it, it should be stored in 
such a manner that it will not go back in quality and deteriorate. It 
should not be stored in a damp or confined cellar or stored where there 
is not constant ventilation. The best place is under a large outdoor 
shed, roofed perfectly tight and large enough so that no rain or bad 
weather can reach the third. Under such a shed the air can act on. the 
tobacco constantly. The object is to allow your leaf to obtain age as 
it has to be cured. If it is new leaf the sap in it causes it to heat too 
highly during curing and this produces a strong rank and: bad flavor, 
very unfavorably for delicately flavored maccoboy snuff. 

When the leaf is ready to be manufactured into snuff, observe the 
following rules (If you have to buy and use new leaf then get such as 
has had one summer sweat on it in the third). If possible in shaking out 
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the leaf have open 6 to 18 thirds so as to take a little from each and in 
laying the leaf out regular on the floor, mix the whole together. ‘Then 
get a block and sharp hatchet and cut off all the butts or heads of the 
hands of tobacco. When finished let a boy unwind them and reserve 
and use with the other leaf. The leaf tobacco wound around the butts 
and the inside stems of the butts or heads should be discarded. After 
the butts are off shake out every hand of the leaf, so that each leaf is 
separated. Lay them down in regular piles. When through cut the 
tobacco into two-inch pieces with a cutting machine or hatchet and 
throw it into a pile, mixing it as much as possible. You can’t mix too 
much at any time. 

When piled in a large heap it is good to allow it to remain for some 
time—3 to 4 months—as it then all draws into one flavor and also 
draws sweeter. It should be piled in a good, dry place where the air 
can get to it and where there is generally a free circulation of air, say 
a second floor but not in any cellar. 

The next process is to case it or wet it to put it in cure. A system 
should be followed. One should have 12 bins each like a horse’s stall, 
about 6 feet high with boards put across the center to make two floor- 
ings to divide the cure, putting one third on each flooring, so as to have 
two thirds cured in each bin, and each bin to have its own boarding 
separated from the other bin by 4-inch joists between each bin. This 
will allow air circulation. The heat of one bin will be independent of 
the other. Planks and not boards must be used to make the bins. There 
should also be a strip of plank 6 inches wide the length of each bin to 
put on top between any two bins to prevent the leaf from falling be- 
tween the bins in turning the cure from one bin into another. 

You must also have a casing tray on the same floor with the bins to 
wet or put down your tobacco in. This should hold four thirds and 
should be about 10 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 4 feet high and higher 
at one end than the other and 6 inches high in the clear above the floor 
at the lower end and at that end a small gutter the width of the casing 
tray and at its end a little box to receive the liquor that runs off from 
the tobacco in wetting or casing it. So as to throw the said liquor back 
again on the tobacco you have wetted or cased, the casing or curing 
should be done on the second floor and there should be a pump to get 
the fresh water up there. After you have put down or cased or wet 
2 to 4 thirds of tobacco allow it to lay for a day or two so that the 
pickle will have stopped running into the little gutter then bend it by 
putting 2 thirds in each bin and dividing the said 2 thirds with a floor- 
ing or bottom of slats made from pieces of plank and place them (before 
you tumble in your tobacco) about two inches apart to let in air at the 
bottom part of the bin by leaving out its top front board, say about 
6 inches, as also at the rear of it so that the air circulates on top from 
the front to the rear. This can be done by leaving out a 6 inch board 
in the rear also. 

You also need a large tub made by cutting a rum third, or gin or 
brandy pipe in two at the middle. This will make 2 tubs. When you 
have got your bin and casing tray, tub and pump you will need a large 
4-pronged dung fork and a large watering pot with a spout full of 
small holes. The spout should be removable. You should also have a 
2-gallon empty jar and a stick for stirring the pickle every time before 
you take out a 4-gallon watering pot full to sprinkle on the tobacco 
like dew (the watering pot having so many small holes in it). 

Then you can begin to make the pickle in your big tub. If you are 
going to case or wet down 2 thirds, then do this. Pump into your 
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tub water by very small degree, only as you use it, say at first 4 
sprinkling or watering pots full to begin with and afterwards add every 
now and then a very little water as you progress in the wetting. ‘hen 
add to the four watering pots of water in the tub enough coarse salt 
to bear a potato, if your leaf is new, to keep it from coming into too 
violent a heat. If your leaf is 3 or 4 years old less salt will do and your 
tasting it will be your guide. When your salt water is ready throw in a 
little at a time of a liquid containing some dry composition out of a 
2-gallon jar which you will have had ready beforehand, made as fol- 
lows. But stir it well before you pour it into the pickle of salt and 
fresh water in your tub. 

The following is the recipe for the dry composition: six tablespoons 
full of which rounded off go into the casing tub to each third of tobacco, 
the 6 spoonfuls to be put with one gallon of pure fresh water in a two 
gallon empty jar and shaken or stirred up well every time you throw a 
little of it in the salt and water in the large tub as you progress in 
casing or wetting. ; 


Dry CoMPOSITION 


1 tablespoon full of refined gum camphor 

4 to 6 tablespoons full of ccarse burnt salt, pulverized 
4 tablespoons full of pulverized charcoal 

1 tablespoon full of gum Arabic pulverized 

1 to 2 tablespoons full of gum Guaiac 


To mix these materials one needs a marble or stone mortar that holds 
a gallon and a good sized stone or marble pestle and a flat, druggist’s 
knife, also a quart bottle of high proof alcohol, say 90 per cent above 
proof and a tablespoon (iron) or two of them and a large new, painter’s 
round brush. Put as near as you can guess one tablespoon full of gum 
camphor in the mortar and then drop 5 or 6 drops of alcohol on it and 
begin to pound and rub it around the sides until it all turns white and 
pulverizes like fine flour and allow it to stick to the sides of the mortar. 
Then throw in 4 or 6 tablespoonfuls of pulverized burnt salt and with 
your flat druggist’s knife, scrape the camphor down the sides of the 
mortar into the burnt salt. You will find they will mix at once. When 
so mixed tumble them out on a large earthen dish. Level them some 
and add four tablespoons of pulverized charcoal, then one tablespoon 
of pulverized gum arabic, then 1 or 2 of gum guaiac pulverized and 
mix them all well together and run through a riddle so as to find the 
lumps (if any remain) so as to break them. Then it is made and you 
have only to pack it in a snuff jar, cover over—to stand ready for use 
when wanted. Have all this dry composition made ahead. 

The uses of the several articles are as follows: the camphor gives 
life and power, the burnt salt flavor when pulverized. The pulverized 
charcoal makes the grain of the snuff free to offset the stickyness of 
the gums. The gum arabic imparts a fine, sweet flavor in the snuff and 
afterward, like all sweets, turns into a delightful sweetish acid in the 
snuff. The gum guaiac, pulverized like dust imparts a fine flavor in 
the snuff and also the sneezing power (sneezing power only when 
pulverized however). 

In casing or wetting tobacco to cure take 6 tablespoonfuls (rounded 
off) to each third of tobacco of the above dry composition. Put them 
in a gallon of fresh water and both in a 2-gallon snuff jar. As you 
use the salt water add to it a little at a time of the above (stirring it 
at same time) so as to get it all regularly in as far as the compli- 
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ment goes to the specified quantity of tobacco, so that when your tobacco 
is all cased or wetted it has just absorbed all your compliment of salt, 
water and composition. Throw 2 to 4 baskets of dry leaf in your large 
casing tray and level it off and sprinkle it with what your judgment 
will tell you is sufficient of your pickle from your tub composed of 
pure, fresh water, coarse salt and dry composition (put in tub as before 
described). Put a layer of leaf and a good sprinkle of pickle alternately 
till all your leaf is cased and arrange and calculate so that all your 
pickle is in due proportion and neither over. Andas the pickle runs off 
into your small gutter and receiver keep constantly throwing it back 
on top of the cure until it stops running. In casing tobacco tramp it 
down with your feet after each sprinkling. Before you pump your fresh 
water in your tub pump off the first running of the water and keep 
throwing it away until it runs perfectly pure, as the first water from 
the pump is stale and impure. Examine everything you do in and about 
snuff making so that nothing impure is used, either vessel or article. 
Unless you have a regular casing tray and small gutter and box to 
catch the pickle from the leaf, it will run away and be lost and also 
what is worse, the regular compliment of articles composing the pickle 
will not go into the cure in the due proportion desired. When your 
leaf is all cased, dry out your tub and clean your utensils so as to snug 
up things and keep them clean and nice. 

When the leaf has lain wet or cased in the casing tray 24 hours or 
one day begin to put it all into the bins. Put 2 thirds in each bin, viz., one 
third in the bottom part and leave 9 inches of space between the top 
and the bottom of the top part of the bin, leaving out a board at each 
end 6 inches high to leave a good current of air to pass through. Then 
put one third in the top part with board or slats across its bottom 2 
or 3 inches apart to let in air at the bottom of the top part. Then have 
a nut wood stick 3% feet long, 144 inches in diameter, with the bark 
off and suddenly pointed at one end to run into the cure (but not made 
tapering like a walking cane). As soon as the top part of your bin is 
half filled run this stick in the center of the bin nearly perpendicular 
to the bottom of the top bin and then fill up the top bin. As soon as 
your cure begins to get into a heat, by drawing out this stick and 
smelling along its length, beginning at the bottom, you can accurately 
ascertain the true state of the cure and know when to turn it by the 
quantity of heat and kind of flavor in it. 

After smelling and examining the stick you then run it back again 
in its former position in the cure and can every day use the stick as 
test of the state of the cure. If the tobacco has passed through 2 or 3 
summer sweats don’t turn it until the instant you perceive it has begun 
to cool. At this stage you must keep strict watch every day but if it 
is new tobacco with only one summer sweat, turn it before it begins 
to cool, or it will get a bad flavor. The newer the tobacco the sooner 
it must be turned and thereby prevented from coming into too high a 
heat, or it will not only get a bad flavor, but breed worms or maggots. 
But you can avoid all difficulty by turning it in season. Keep close 
watch every day. If new tobacco which is being cured takes too high 
a heat in summer by a neglect to turn it at the proper time, then in 
turning it, sprinkle fine salt through it. This has a tendency to keep 
it cool. Old tobacco is hard to get into a heat when cased while new 
tobacco will run into a great heat in 12 or 15 days, particularly in 
warm weather. New leaf especially ought to be turned, as soon as it 
is at such a heat, all through equally and has a somewhat tart flavor 
which it gets most decidedly in the second or third turning and must 
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have it finally before it can be pronounced cured for grinding, Smell- 
ing the cure every day and practice and experience will soon enable 
you to know how to cure tobacco and the flavor you can arrive at by 
good management. Try to get a good, sharp pineapple flavor on it and 
when you pull up the cure in a double handfull to smell it, don’t leave 
a hole in it on the top so that the heat and flavor escapes. 


When old tobacco is cased and bended for curing it takes about 
25 to 30 days before it is fit to turn. The tobacco should be pushed as 
far and as much into the cure as possible only be careful that it is not 
injured thereby, nor gets into a bad, strong hogs flavor. The more 
flavor you can get upon your tobacco the more flavor it will cause in 
your maccoboy snuff when scented. In curing it is necessary to know 
at what point you must stop, beyond which you cannot go without 
turning. Different tobaccos like different curing treatments. In fact 
tobacco should, before it is put into a cure, be kept four years in a 
third in a suitable place. 

Every time a bin is filled a piece of board is hung at its head and 
thereon is marked the date it was first put into cure and every time 
it was turned. These records are invaluable. 


If your tobacco is old it will not be ready to turn the second time 
under 28 to 30 days, but if it is new, it will require turning sooner as 
new tobacco gets into a heat sooner than old. You will find that your 
tobacco will require three if not four turnings before it is finished, 
when it will and must have a sharp, tart, pineapple, lively flavor. Some- 
times when the cure has gotten into too great a heat, turning will not 
cool it and then spreading it out one or two days to air it is necessary. 
If injured by mould and it has a bad flavor, it may be necessary to 
store it or kiln dry it to a degree, then on bending it again to con- 
tinue it in cure. If it becomes too dry sprinkle it with some salt and 
water. Whenever the cure is turned be sure to put the top and outsides 
in the middle of the cure as you take it out of the old bin and shovel 
it in the new bin, by which process all the tobacco will be cured alike. 
Lumps of tobacco should be broken so that they will be exposed to 
the air. The object in curing is to get a high, tart, cured flavor in the 
tobacco snuff which with the scenting is Mr. Lorillard’s great, perma- 
nent and lasting scent or flavor in his genuine maccoboy snuff, and 
another object is to prevent it from heating in the jar when it is snuff. 

The process is to get it into a heat and when it begins to cool, to 

turn it, break it into pieces to give it air so that it comes into heat 
again and when it is again bended, heated and cooled and then turned, 
to keep doing so until it stops heating of itself, you have done all you 
can to prevent it ever heating and spoiling when it becomes snuff in 
the jar. Always have a thermometer in your curing room and in winter 
keep the temperature as high as 76 degrees. In the summer doors 
should be open to keep the temperature down to 76 degrees. You must 
keep on curing and turning until the tobacco will never come into heat 
again. 
N.B. The foregoing remarks relating to curing and turning are my 
own from theory. As I never cured tobacco they must be taken for 
what they are worth, but the following directions for curing were 
dictated to me by a man who had cured tobacco for Lorillard for 10 
or 12 years and his method is the true and only way provided that the 
tobacco is the kind used by Lorillard, or in other words all selected 
tobacco of the best body and substance, very old and had three summer 
sweats. : 
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According to Lorillard’s man three turnings were necessary to keep 
the snuff made of it from spoiling in the jar. The first turning is the 
most particular. It must not be turned until it is cool, viz. lukewarm. 
Put liquid composition in twice, not all at once. After the tobacco is 
cured and ready to go into the mill then put in half your liquid com- 
position and allow it to stand until you are absolutely just going to 
grind it, then the day before grinding it, put the other half in. If your 
tobacco is gummy have less gums in your liquid composition or let it 
settle and pour off and use only the liquid part thereby allowing the 
gums to settle to bottom. 


R&EcIPE FoR Liguip CoMPosItrIon 


1% gallon best alcohol, 90 per cent 
134 oz. best gum camphor, refined 
1% oz. best gum arabic, pulverized 
1 oz. best gum Guaiac, pulverized 


Use liquid composition a day before you grind the cure, according to 
your discretion. Quantity to use is a matter of experience. If cure is 
as much as required, less liquid composition is needed, generally 4 gal- 
lon to a third or half gallon to 800 or 1000 pounds of cure. The cure for 
Scotch snuff should be older. After the tobacco is cured it should lay 
some time in the bin to get strength which for Scotch snuff is neces- 
sary as the panning or stoving weakens the tobacco. If very hot weather 
continues it may be necessary to take the cure out of the bins and 
spread it thin and bin it again as soon as cool air comes or as soon as 
it is cool. With three or four year old tobacco one can make darker 
snuff so the leaf can be cased with more water. Old tobacco cures 
mild, while new cures rank particularly when it has to be cooled off in 
very hot weather. The liquid composition is put in the cure only when 
the cure is finished. After being added it is good to cover the leaf with 
a sail cloth or empty, fine, salt sacks to make the composition spread 
equally through the cure and to prevent the composition from escaping. 

During the casing or wetting one day it took two full kettles of 
pickle to 14 or 16 large forks full of leaf or about 6 gallons of pickle 
to about 120 pounds of leaf. The newer the leaf the less pickle it will 
take. Always remember to tread down the leaf well after every kettle 
of pickle you sprinkle on it. An old cured bin ought to be mixed and 
ground with a freshly cured bin so that as much fresh water will not 
be required in the grinding. The old cured bin will have become very 
dry on account of its having been made of new tobacco which having 
so much sap in not sweated out by age causes the cure to get into such 
a heat as to dry up the leaf when cured and continues to get drier 
after it is cured. Cure must not be turned ’till cool, or if turned in the 
heat, it makes the tobacco very strong and rank. 

N.B. Here ends the man’s directions who cured for Mr. Lorillard so 
long. 

It is not the intention that the liquid composition should (any of it) 
go into the tobacco at any time it is under the process of curing, unless 
it becomes necessary to add the fine tobacco shorts and mixing the 
liquid composition with the shorts before their going into the cure as 
you turn it at second or third turning. It is only when the cure is 
entirely finished and all ready for the mill to be ground, you can add 
half, or wait till the day before you grind the finished cure and put 
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the whole composition in, which last is the best way. If any goes in 
before, it is apt to evaporate, and you thereby lose some. 


The liquid composition was to be spread on the cure through the 
very fine holes in the spout of a 2-gallon watering pot. T’hen as it was 
being taken to the mill to be ground the cure was to be regularly 
broken down so that the liquid composition got scattered all through 
the tobacco. 

New and old bins were to be given one or two coats of whitewash 
inside and out. Lime prevented the pine flavor of new wood from 
getting into the cure. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GRINDING MACcCOBOY 


It is ground in mulls with three or four plain round rollers and with 
ribbed iron staves or sides (inside) the mulls. Bolting cloth for mac- 
coboy, size to be 11 x 16 to the square could be had from Mr. McCracken, 
corner Coenties Slip and Pearl Street. The bolt must be fed by ma- 
chinery (not tumbled in with a shovel) so that about a pint of ground 
tobacco is thrown in the bolt at each half revolution or turning of the 
(machine for bolting, or rather) feeder. 

Feed your mulls, in grinding with the leaf by degrees and begin by 
putting a little tobacco in at first. If it grinds too light in color while 
it is grinding throw into each mull a small piece of whole charcoal of 
the purest kind, that has not been exposed to any degree of dampness 
and allow the mill to grind it fine along with the snuff. Do not throw 
fine or powdered charcoal in the mulls as it will show more in the snuff. 

While grinding your first shift have your next shift prepared as 
follows. Spread and level the precise quantity of leaf, then on this 
spread all the returns left of the former shifts. Then sprinkle a little 
fresh water on top of the returns. Shovel it all together and feed your 
mulls with it. The quantity of water will depend upon the dryness or 
dampness of the tobacco being ground. Do not grind your tobacco too 
much or too little. After grinding put the snuff in a bin with the top 
exposed to allow the mull flavor to evaporate. Later you may bin it 
as tightly as you choose. After grinding put in one or two bins by 
itself a lot of snuff with the top exposed and keep them to mix your 
rose leaves (petals) in as soon as they begin to yield about the first 
of June. If possible allow your snuff to be ground six months before 
you mix your fresh rose leaves in it as the leaves being fresh the snuff 
should be dry to receive them. 


Scenting the Snuff with Rose Petals 


The roses were supposed to be grown on three or four acres, plenti- 
fully horse-manured. The variety was the best double damask rose. 
As soon as the rose bushes were in bloom, the roses were to be picked 
off as they bloomed every morning before sunrise and brought to the 
mill and taken off the stems and put at once in the snuff meal and 
shoveled through it, and the meal turned twice daily. About 25 pounds 
of clear rose leaves were added to 100 or 150 pounds of snuff meal. 
Every time the petals were gathered as much snuff meal as the gather- 
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ing required was to be used. All unused roses were to be left in a 
heap to mature and to be ready when needed. 


When you are ready to begin finishing the snuff, have a large snuff 
tray made, 18 or 20 inches deep, 21%4 feet wide at the top and 2 feet at 
the bottom and 12 to 18 feet long, with front board inclining out toward 
you. The bottom of the tray should have feet. The snuff is finished 
in the tray. Get a board about 2 feet wide or rather plank to rub up 
snuff upon and a flat stick 5 inches wide and 2% feet long thicker in 
the middle and becoming thinner toward both sides to rub your snuff 
with after it is wetted. Get a four gallon tin watering pot with re- 
movable spout and with many holes to scatter your pickle on the snuff. 
Get a tub also by sawing an empty gin pipe in two and a long stick to 
stir the salt with in the water. 

Then to make six barrels of snuff take four barrels of snuff and two 
barrels of rose leaf snuff meal. Spread % flour barrel of snuff meal 
the whole length and width of your snuff tray. Level it even with your 
stick (or rubbing up flat board) then having your pickle ready in your 
tub (made of coarse salt and fresh water strong enough to bear a 
potato) sprinkle on % kettle full to each % barrel of snuff meal. Then 
get % barrel of rose leaf snuff and sieve out the roses. Then put the 
rose leaf snuff on top of the snuff meal with % kettle of pickle on it. 
Put the dry rose leaves in a barrel to save to go to the mill again to 
be ground up with the tobacco. Then take another Y barrel of snuff 
meal, spread it out on top and sprinkle with % kettle of pickle. Then 
add a half barrel of rose leaf snuff meal with the rose leaves sieved out 
as before and saved. Then sprinkle with %4 kettle of pickle. This pro- 
cedure is followed until finally the 4 barrels of snuff meal and the 2 
barrels of rose leaf snuff are all. used up. After this everything is left 
until the next morning and the material is shoveled over and thoroughly 
mixed. Then begin to rub it up and add a little more pickle if. required. 


As fast as you rub up snuff have a boy sieving it through as fine a 
sieve as it will cleanly work through, the sieve to be hung by bed cord 
ropes and let down in front of a large box against two pieces of staves 
to spring against. The returns or lumps that fail to go through the 
sieve are thrown into a barrel to be rubbed over with some dry snuff 
meal and sieved into snuff. As fast as the snuff is sieved, it is put into 
flour barrels with a large tin scoop. After being filled the barrels are 
covered with paper and allowed to stand over night. The snuff is now 
ready to be scented in the following way. 


In order to scent one barrel (100 Ibs.) of snuff, four pounds of the 
following are needed: 2 pounds rubbed up and sifted snuff, 2 pounds 
of snuff meal. These 4 pounds are put in a small tray and rubbed to- 
gether by hand, then levelled off. Then on top of the mixture within a 
diameter of 8 inches are scattered 34 oz. of oil of roses (otto of rose). 
Then some of the snuff meal is drawn over it to keep it covered. Then 
having prepared beforehand in a bottle, a gill of very hot or warm 
water and from 25 to 50 or 60 drops of oil of rodium of the best quality, 
shake the bottle suddenly and violently until it foams and then throw 
the contents directly on top of the otto of rose within a diameter of 
eight inches, scattering it within the eight inch diameter. In this way 
both oils are put in at the same time but not together, nor in contact, as 
the flavor of one would interfere with the other. Then cover it over 
with some of the meal. Then mix it thoroughly by hand and sieve it 
out ready to scent one barrel of 100 pounds of snuff. 
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Bolting Cloth 


Mr. Lorillard, according to the anonymous author of the manu- 
script in the Arents Collections, purchased from Mr. McCracken of 
New York City the following types of bolting cloth during the years 
mentioned. 


1822. Jatary. = we Speedie NGO. ties ote T3axe 20 threads 
1823. December... opearse Non. ens: 10 x 14 

1824. ~ October... 2... DUALCeN Once e Lisson 4 os 
1825. aly ee BitdoNo.25. cp eee 10x15 
1825, > Déetember, oo. ob Le INO. Oho 1a 10 ell 
1826; “August... Stare NO. occone 14 = 19° 
1827. 4 December te oo tart oN O..0:aeeee ee Bae dad be Sede 

Bolting Reel 


The author of the manuscript described his bolting reel as fol- 
lows: “6 ribs each 14% inches, 7 feet, 3 inches round and 8% feet 
long.” In other words his hexagonal bolting reel was 14% inches wide 
on each side of the hexagon, making the circumference of the hexagon 
87 inches or 7 feet, 3 inches. The length was 8% feet. The first bolt- 
ing cloth that he bought for Scotch snuff was in March, 1828. This 
was number 5 with 15 x 20 threads. The second bolt was for mac- 
coboy in April, 1828, and this averaged 11% x 154% threads. He 
noted that a bolting cloth for maccoboy should be 10% x 15. On 
December 17, 1829, he bought from Mr. McCracken one maccoboy 
bolting cloth No. 2, Starr, averaging 10849 x 16 threads and “at the 
same time another bolt, No. 2 (to put if necessary hereafter at head 
of the bolt), the narrow kind 34 inches wide, 10 x 15.” 


Bladders 


Of bladders, a note in the Arents manuscript book dated June 19, 
1826, had the following to say about bladders: “Wm. Laird says Mr. 
Mayland colours his Scotch Bladders with colouring for Spirits (made 
on purpose very thick, a vast deal thicker than used to Colour liquor, 
thicker much than sugar house molasses) mixed with Tobacco juice, 
and also Litharge can be used in the mixture of these two articles, 
should the weather make it necessary to dry quick, sometimes after 
the Bladders is coloured and perfectly dry, a little sweet oil rubbed 
very thinly over them will produce a beautiful polish. Say when 
packing them in Tierces [cask larger than a barrel and smaller than 
a hogshead]. Colour the bladders in good settled weather.” 


FOOTNOTE: TO; CHAPTER TV; 


1. The material in this chapter came from the manuscript carrying the accession number 
5857 of the Arents Collections, in The New York Public Library. 
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CHAPTER V 
Some Early Recipes for Scenting Snuff 


Like the material in Chapter IV, the following group of early 
recipes for scenting snuff is a selection from the anonymous manu- 
script in the Arents Collections of The New York Public Library. 
The period covered is generally from 1825 to 1843. 


Maccoboy Snuff 


One ounce otto of roses; one ounce oil of rhodium (rosewood oil 
obtained by distillation from wood of Convolvulus scoparius) ; one-half 
drachm of oil of lavender ; one drachm spirits of wines ; one-half drachm 
powdered caraway seed (oil of sesame is good) ; twelve pounds of dry 
snuff, twelve pounds of wet snuff—for 6 barrels of snuff. 


Maccoboy—100 pounds 


Fight ounces English saffron flour; two ounces sal ammoniac (am- 
monium chloride); one and one-half ounces of pearl ash (purified 
potash) ; mixed with strong, cold, salt water. Rub up the snuff with 
above and then scent it with one ounce of oil of roses. 


Thomas Hopkins Recipe for Natchitoches Snuff 


Ground snuff, or what is better cut and sieved to the proper grain. 
Composition of the liquid to wet it with in rubbing up. Pearl ash 
(purified potash); sal ammoniac (ammonium chloride) ;_ saltpeter 
(potassium nitrate) ; spirits of nitre; Don’t make the snuff too wet. 
Pack tight in a barrel to go through the sweat. After the sweat sieve 
it out again to let the air pass through it and put it in barrels again. 
Philadelphia, June 15, 1825. 


Recipe to Make a First Rate Coarse Snuff to be Called Natchitoches 


Crude cream of tartar, or wine stone (fermented juice of grapes) ; 
boiled prunes and the water of them, boiled alone with some salt in; 
copperas (crystallized ferrous sulphate); sweet oil; first quality old 
claret wine; very old cheese; oil of jasmin. Make one mixture of all 
but the claret wine and oil of jasmin (both which put in last of 
course) and stir them up together. If in winter let the prune water be 
warmed again to bring on the snuff. 


Tabac de Strasburgh French Rappee 


First operation: six ounces sal ammoniac; one pound of potash; one- 
half pound saltpeter, all together in powder. Second operation: fourteen 
pounds of salt; one pound molasses; one-half pound juniper berries 
boiled in twenty quarts of water. Third operation: one-half pound 
calamus root; one-quarter pound rosewood; one-half ounce sal tartar 
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(acid potassium tartrate) ; all moistened in four quarts of brandy. Mix 
all together for 125 lbs. weight. 


Demouth’s Snuff—100 pounds 


Wet the raw tobacco with strong salt water, then put in a cask for 
two or three days just to get a little heat on it, then send it to the mill 
where you heat it dry before the fire, then grind it pretty fine. Then 
five ounces of sal ammoniac and three ounces of pearl ash in strong 
salt water. Wet the snuff with the above and put it in a barrel for two 
or three days till a small heat comes on it, then mix one and one-half 
ounces of fine orris root through it well and rub it up well. Second 
recipe, same, only adding two ounces of cinnamon. Third recipe, same, 
only adding one and one-half pounds of tamarinds. 


Recipe of Count St. Leon of St. Domingo, May 18, 1832 


Half roast some good coffee and pestle it to one-fourth size of the 
grain, mix it with cocoa and some Virginia tobacco stems, then boil 
them, let them cool, and with cotton, take off the oil or scum on top, 
then repeat the boiling and cooling and removing the scum until it makes 
no scum. Wet the snuff with above; if you choose add for coarse snuff 
some say one to two ounces of sal ammoniac to 100 pounds of snuff. 
Also he spoke of geranium leaves put into snuff meal to give the true 
maccoboy flavor. 


Bourbon Snuff 


One small glass port wine; one small glass sherry wine; one-half 
small glass cognac brandy; a little olive oil; one pound rappee. 


American Hero, 100 pounds 


Two ounces Spanish saffron; three ounces, oil of lemon; four ounces, 
oil of bergamot. 


Eclipse Snuff 


William Laird’s recipe to make 100 pounds. June 19, 1826. 

Cure the tobacco, grind it coarse or fine, then make a decoction of 
the following ingredients: nine pounds of salt; two pounds of Glauber’s 
salt (sodium sulphate) ; two ounces saltpeter; five ounces alum; one- 
half pint of molasses; one-half pint brandy. Wet and rub up the snuff 
with it, then sieve the snuff and pack it away in casks, and in three 
months it will be ready to scent if it has been kept confined in, with 
the casks headed up. Then as you want it, scent it as follows: three 
ounces lemon; four ounces bergamot; one-half ounce gum benzoin. 


Recipe of G. Storm, May 29, 1833 


Tincture of rhubarb, coriander and fennel seed, of each two drachms; 
cochineal, saffron, and liquorice, of each one drachm; rhubarb, well 
bruised, two ounces; senna, one and one-half ounces. Put the above 
ingredients upon’ three quarts of good French brandy. Let it stand ten 
days, then strain it off for use. 
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Other substances used in scenting snuff were the following oils, 
jasmine, nutmeg, cinnamon, cloves, rhodium, aniseed, caraway, geran- 
ium, almonds, bergamot, lemon, olives, sesame, orange, roses, rose- 
mary, juniper, pennyroyal, wintergreen, lavender, cajeput, sassafras, 
in addition to such materials as nitrous acid, styrax, tincture of myrrh, 
musk, sal ammoniac, gum benzoin, salt of tartar, powdered orris root, 
ambergris, civet, vanilla, lump sugar, tonka bean, port wine, claret, 
sherry, cognac brandy, red roses, sugar candy, essence of logwood, 
copperas, balsam of Peru, borax, alum, rosewood, alcohol, seaweed, 
amber, incense, and gum of galbanum. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Snuff Mills of New Jersey and Their Operators 


Isaac DeVoe 


Isaac DeVoe was born on the family homestead outside the limits 
of New York City in the area known as Philip’s Manor on August 
20, 1808. Isaac was one of ten children born to his father John and 
his mother Sophia Farrington DeVoe. John died in 1855 and his 
wife in 1876. Isaac spent the first six years of his life on the family 
farm before moving to New York City. When he became older he 
clerked for his father, who had inherited the family homestead. Isaac 
in 1839 married Mary Appleby of Spotswood, New Jersey, where he 
continued to live and work for John Appleby, who at that time was 
manufacturing snuff at Texas in the eastern part of Monroe Township 
on the Matchaponix Brook. Isaac’s family consisted of six children, 
including Augustus Appleby DeVoe who was born in 1845. Isaac’s 
wife Mary died in 1866 (aged 50 years). In 1871 he married Ann 
Appleford, but there was no issue. 

After several years Isaac formed a partnership with John Appleby’s 
son, William A., for the manufacture of snuff. About 1865 he became 
the sole owner of the business. Around 1880, Isaac took his son, 
Augustus Appleby DeVoe, into the firm which continued to operate 
as Isaac DeVoe & Son. In Talbot and Blood’s Industrial Business 
Directory of New Jersey for 1866 the firm name is given as Appleby 
& DeVoe, Spotswood. In the New Jersey Gazetteer and Business 
Directory for 1882-3, it is Isaac DeVoe & Son. The name was later 
changed to the DeVoe Snuff Company. In 1901 the company had 
seventeen employees. From about 1910 to 1915, twenty-five workers 
were employed. In 1918 the number was fifty. In 1900 the firm be- 
came part of the American Snuff Company, but it continued to operate 
under its own name. 

Isaac’s son Augustus Appleby DeVoe married Mary D. Mixsell in 
1871, their issue being Sophia Farrington, John Mixsell, Henry Gar- 
ner, and Isaac Walton. Isaac DeVoe (born 1808) had among his 
brothers one who is of interest to us. This was George Washington 
DeVoe (born 1825) who became president of the DeVoe Manufactur- 
ing Company in New York which dealt in petroleum, and who mar- 
ried Emily Williams. Another brother of Isaac DeVoe was Frederick 
William, born 1828, who with George Washington DeVoe organized 
the DeVoe Paint Company of New York City. 


1. Thos. De Voe, Geicaiaey of the DeVeaus Family (n.p., 1885); W. Woodford Clay- 
ton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1882). 
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After the American Snuff Company was ordered dissolved by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in 1911, we find that later, around 1920, the 
DeVoe Tobacco Company with its home office in Jersey City was a 
subsidiary of the Weyman-Bruton Company of New York, which 
manufactured snuff and tobacco. Another subsidiary company of this 
firm was the P. B. Gravely Tobacco Company. At this time the offi- 
cers of Weyman-Bruton were John Peterson, of Spotswood, president, 
J. H. Bowers and D. E. Rice, vice presidents, and I. L. Elliott, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

In 1924 or thereabouts, we find that the DeVoe Tobacco Company, 
the J. G. Dill Company, and the P. B. Gravely Tobacco Company were 
subsidiaries of the United States Tobacco Company, which had suc- 
ceeded the Weyman-Bruton Company. The officers at this time were 





Isaac DEVoE. 


John Peterson, president, J. H. Bowers, J. Mixsell DeVoe (son of 
Augustus Appleby DeVoe), L. A. Bowers and J. D. Carhart, vice 
presidents, and J. L. Elliott, secretary and treasurer. Peterson as 
president was succeeded by DeVoe, who in turn was succeeded by 
Whitney Peterson, son of John Peterson. Spotswood as the center 
of early snuff manufacturing in New Jersey has had a continuing in- 
fluence on the industry as a whole. Fred W. DeVoe of New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, worked for Augustus from the spring of 1907 to the 
fall of 1909. In 1924 Augustus retired and when over eighty years 
of age he became mayor of Spotswood. 


In 1870 Isaac DeVoe was one of the incorporators of the Spotswood 
and Matchaponix Turnpike Company, which was authorized “to con- 
struct and make a turnpike road along the public road or any part 
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thereof, from a point near the snuff mills of Isaac DeVoe of Spots- 
wood, to a point at or near Tracy’s corner, in the township of Monroe.” 

On August 1, 1895, William P. Johnson, a workman for the DeVoe 
Snuff Company, while operating a snuff mill lost a thumb and suffered 
other injuries. He brought suit to recover damages. A nonsuit was 
ordered on the grounds that the dangers of the work were obvious to 
the plaintiff who was mature and in hiring himself to the defendant 
he assumed the risks incidental to the job. The legality of the ruling 
was questioned on the grounds that the machine was being put by the 
master to an improper use, and that the question of obvious risk was 
for a jury to decide. And so the case was argued in the Court of 
Errors and Appeals in the June term, 1898. 





Old Red Mill of the DeVoe Snuff Company at Spotswood. 
(Courtesy of Fred W. DeVoe.) 


The following account of the case is presented not particularly for 
its legal aspects but specifically for the description of the grinding 
apparatus, its operation and uncertainties in the snuff mills of the 
period. “The part of the mill where the accident occurred consists of 
four mulls operating through a heavy table or plate resting horizontally 
upon supports, strongly fastened to the floor. In each of these mulls 
an upright shaft revolves, turning rollers thereto attached against the 
sides of the mulls which are circular in form, gradually contracting 
in size to the base, from which there are apertures for the escape of 
the snuff.” In other words the snuff mull in use was a machine com- 
posed of a circular arrangement of mortars around a central axis, which 
was motivated by a,amaster wheel which gave motion to the rolling 
pestle in each mortar. “There are three rollers to each shaft, held in 
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place near the sides of the mull by the arms of a casting through which 
the shaft passes close to the top of the mull. In the open mull between 
these arms the tobacco leaf is thrown in feeding the mill, and a stick 
two feet long is used by the operator to regulate the feeding, and re- 
lieve the rollers when clogged by accumulating material. The shafts 
are revolved by means of cog wheels above and are so adjusted that 
they may rise slightly when the rollers become clogged and fall again 
as the clogged material passes on or is removed, giving rise to motions 
that are described as the jumping of the roller. It is this increased 
jumping motion of the shaft and rollers which the plaintiff in error 
claims to have been the cause of his injury. 


“He claims that this was caused by the master interfering with the 
normal use of the mill which was to grind dry tobacco and by his 
introducing and directing to be ground therein green or damp tobacco 
for which the mill was not adapted. 


“The dry leaf was used in the manufacture of Scotch snuff, and the 
green or damp leaf in the manufacture of Maccaboy variety. ‘The 
latter was ground in other mulls of the mill, of the same general con- 
struction, except as to the rollers, which did not revolve, and which 
did not have the jumping motion. 


“Other facts developed were that in the grinding of Scotch snuff it 
was the custom to wet the material with pickle, at a certain stage of 
the grinding, the result of which would be to cause some jumping of 
the rollers, but not to so great a degree as they did in grinding this 
green tobacco on the occasion in question. 


“In operating the mill at the time of the accident the rollers worked 
hard and kept jumping up, and the workman had to use the stick 
frequently to pull the clogged material out from between the rollers 
and while so engaged, the stick caught and his hand with it. According 
to evidence the worker continued for three hours to work with the 
machine and did not protest to the master or foreman.” 


The judge decided that the plaintiff was of mature years, that the 
danger of hands being caught in the rollers was present even during 
ordinary operations and moreover that it was not necessary for him 
to place his hands within the mill when at work as the stick was sup- 
plied for that purpose. So William P. Johnson lost his case. Eleven 
members of the court were for affirmance. There were none for re- 
versal. 


The Rutgers University Library has an agreement signed December 
19, 1881, between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and another 
unnamed railroad, carrying freight of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany relative to package rates on small lots of Isaac DeVoe & Son’s 
tobacco and other materials for manufacture and manufactured tobacco 


ee Jersey Law Reports, XXXIII...Court of Errors and Appeals, June Term, 1898. 
pp. -424, 
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and snuff between New York and Spotswood. The rate was 12 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

Charles H. DeVoe, aged eighty-one, formerly of Spotswood, now 
living in the Foothill Acres Nursing Home, Neshanic, New Jersey, 
as a boy worked for his uncle, Augustus A. DeVoe. Recently Mrs. 
Garner DeVoe, of Nashville, Tennessee, advised us that her husband 
was the fifth generation in the business, his father having been 
Augustus A. DeVoe. After the DeVoe plant was sold she and her 
husband moved to Nashville where he became manager of the plant 
there belonging to the United States Tobacco Company. 

A story in the “Newark Evening News” of October 25, 1924, 
entitled “Old Snuff Mills Decay in Dignity” includes some account of 
the DeVoe snuff mill at Spotswood and an illustration of the main 
building. 


The Appleby Family 


In Duane Street, New York City, on October 4, 1798, Leonard 
Appleby was born, being one of two sons (James was the other) of 
a second marriage by James Appleby and Sarah Herbert. He was 





LEONARD APPLEBY. 


engaged in various jobs and finally came to Old Bridge, New Jersey, 
to work as a clerk for his uncle, Obadiah Herbert, finally branching 
out for himself in the buying of lime and the manufacture of pottery 
and fanning mills. After the war of 1812 he was with John Appleby, 
a dealer in groceries at White’s Landing in Middlesex County, New 
Jersey. Then about two miles south of Spotswood on the site of what 
later became known as Railroad Mills, he began the manufacture of 
snuff and tobacco. In.1837 he moved back to New York and entered 
the dry goods business with William Allison. This only lasted two 
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years and he resumed the snuff trade and operated a brokerage busi- 
ness. In 1856 he was back again in Spotswood in the real estate 
business. 

About 1818 John Browne had a distillery two miles southwest of 
Spotswood which he converted into a snuff mill. This he operated, 
according to some accounts, for nine or ten years and then sold it to 
William Dill and William Perrine, who sold it four or five years later 
to Leonard Appleby, who in 1866 was succeeded by Appleby and 
Helme. George W. Helme in 1879 became the sole owner of the place 


” EAGLE MILLS. vx 
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known as Railroad Mills. In Talbot and Blood’s Industrial and Busi- 
ness Directory of New Jersey for 1866, Leonard Appleby’s name ap- 
pears as a snuff manufacturer, as does that of Stephen V. Appleby, 
both of Spotswood. John Perrine from the same place is also listed 
as a snuff manufacturer. Sixteen years earlier, or in 1850, there was 
a J. Perrine listed as a tobacconist from Spotswood in Kirkbride’s 
New Jersey Business Directory, along with a firm known as Appleby, 
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Skinner & Co. Leonard Appleby died March 17, 1879, at Spotswood 
in his eighty-second year. 

Leonard Appleby on October 24, 1821, married Ann Amanda 
Fitzallen Van Wickle, and their children included Leonard La Fayette 
Appleby, who was born September 9, 1824; Margaret, who was born 
November 30, 1832 and who became Mrs. George W. Helme; Jacob 
Charles, who was born July 4, 1836, and Julia who was born August 
26, 1842 and who became Mrs. John Outcalt. 

Leonard La Fayette Appleby was educated in the township district 
schools and when seventeen years old worked for his father as a clerk, 
finally being admitted four years later as a partner to his father’s snuff 
business in New York. From that time on he and his father were 
joint owners of real estate and engaged in various commercial enter- 





LEONARD L, F. AppLEsy. 


prises. This Leonard was identified with the business interests of 
Spotswood. He owned a shirt factory which his son Leonard man- 
aged. He was a member of the staffs of both Governors Olden and 
Randolph. Col. L. L. F. Appleby, as he was known, married Harriet 
Amanda Appleby, daughter of John Appleby of Spotswood, and their 
children were Leonard, born April 3, 1849; Charles Edgar, born in 
New York August 2, 1850, died 1851, etc. His wife died December 
23, 1867, and on July 16, 1872, he married Georgianna Jackson, grand- 
daughter of Moses Wilcox of New Brunswick. Colonel Appleby died 
June 24, 1887.8 

In 1840 John Appleby bought the Spotswood mill and water power 
of Andrew Snowhill and converted an old paper mill into a tobacco 


3. W. Woodford Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
(Philadelphia, 1882). 
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and snuff mill. John Appleby had started to make snuff in 1834 or 
1836 at a locality known as Texas in Monroe Township, and he moved 
his machinery from there to the mill purchased from Andrew Snow- 
hill. In 1858 he conveyed the mill seat to his son, William Appleby, 
and Isaac DeVoe, who continued the business. During the early days 
of the Civil War, business was brisk enough to require the use of 
twenty mortars or mulls. Eventually the war plus taxes reduced the 
output, but it finally became larger. In 1865 Isaac DeVoe became the 
sole owner and by 1882 the business was being conducted by Isaac 
DeVoe and Son. 
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Daniel Snowhill 


Daniel Snowhill started the manufacture of snuff and tobacco in 
Spotswood at an early date, presumably around the end of the 
eighteenth century or the beginning of the nineteenth. Another early 
manufacturer of the same type and period in Spotswood was William 
Dill. They were in business together. William Dill died around 1838, 
having withdrawn from business some time previous to his death. 
Daniel Snowhill, who was in business with his son, died about 1840 
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and was succeeded by his son Andrew Snowhill, who in turn was 
succeeded by Andrew Snowhill & Sons, which firm went out of busi- 
ness about 1850. Andrew Snowhill also owned the water power and 
a paper mill bought from the administrators of the will of John H. 
Disborough.* George H. Snowhill, of the same family, was engaged 
in making fine cut tobacco and cigars from about 1868 to 1878. 


John D. Outcalt 


About 1845 John D. Outcalt had a snuff and tobacco manufactory 
at Spotswood. His son John, who succeeded his father, gave up the 
snuff business in 1870 to engage in hominy milling and as a result 
the snuff mill was remodeled to suit the new enterprise. John Outcalt’s 
grandfather, Judge Outcalt, built the first mill on the Outcalt prop- 
erty. From the Judge the property went to his son, John D. Outcalt, 
and upon the latter’s death in 1855 it passed by inheritance to his son 
John Outcalt. About 1882 John lost the property under foreclosure 
proceedings to David D. Acker, trustee, but John Outcalt continued 
to operate it as lessee.® 


In Kirkbride’s New Jersey Business Directory for 1850-51, John D. 
Outcalt is listed as a snuff manufacturer. His name also appears as 
a snuff maker in Boyd’s Business Directory of the State of New Jersey 
for 1860, five years after his reported death, which indicates that 
business directories are not always trustworthy. On H. F. Walling’s 
“Map of Middlesex County, New Jersey,” dated 1861, John Outcalt’s 
snuff mill is located a little south of Spotswood on the west side of 
Manalapan Brook. 


A news item presumably referring to John D. Outcalt appeared first 
in the “Monmouth Standard” and was on June 18, 1855, reprinted in 
“The New-Brunswicker,” a daily, and on June 20 of the same year 
in “The New Brunswick Fredonian,” a weekly. This item is quoted 
as follows: “A funeral took place at Spotswood on Sunday last, 
attended with some peculiarity. A man named Olcut, who had kept a 
mill near that place was buried on that day; and the service was 
attended by two different women, both claiming to be the lawful wife 
of the deceased, and each with a family of children. ‘The spectacle is 
said to have been as sad as it was singular.” 


In a manuscript of snuff recipes in The New York Public Library, 
one entry dated December 2, 1829, refers to Mr. Outcalt as follows: 
“Mr. Outcalt of New Jersey said Caleb Williams ground hops in his 
snuff which subdued the Mull flavor and also gave the Maccoboy a 
good flavor also he said Mrs. Miller scented her Amer. Gentleman 


4. W. Woodford Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
(Philadelphia, 1882). a 

5. W. Woodford Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
(Philadelphia, 1882). 
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with Pond Lilly. Also that the new Mull flavor in Maccoboy Snuff 
can be subdued with Balsam Capivi.” 

Everett S. Outcalt, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, advises us 
that he is a relative of John D. Outcalt, and in fact a direct descendant 
of John Outcalt who came to New Amsterdam from Holland about 
1690. 

As more power was needed for the hominy mill than that supplied 
by Manalapan Brook, a dam was built in 1884. Around 1904 the 
Outcalt mill was abandoned and Bernarr A. Macfadden selected the 
mill site and the surrounding woodland for the location of his Physical 
Culture City. He bought 1,800 acres in 1905 and built his health re- 
sort in 1906. A large addition was made to Outcalt’s mill and the 
water power was used to run his printing plant. Streets were laid 
out, homes were built, water carnivals and swimming contests were 
staged on Helmetta Lake, which was renamed Marguerite. Macfad- 
den built for his own residence, a glass house for sun bathing. The 
site was divided into lots and leased to prospective residents who were 
willing to adopt a mode of living that conformed to Macfadden’s ideas 
and beliefs on health. Lots were sold for around $35.00 each with 
leases, for a thousand years, which barred the sale of corsets, high 
heels, the use of the land to medical doctors and surgeons, or persons 
using drugs in their practice. Prohibited also was the use of the land 
for slaughter houses, tanneries, glue factories, manufactories for gun- 
powder, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, for the sale of pork, lamb, veal, 
deer or other animal meats. Land was restricted for the use of resi- 
dences only. 

Physical Culture City was intended to revitalize people by a strin- 
gent diet and vigorous exercise. ‘The diet included vegetables, un- 
cooked food, etc. The project folded after several years, and its 
demise was hastened by an article on venereal disease in Macfadden’s 
magazine, as a result of which he was indicted for using the mails for 
sending obscene matter, tried and sentenced to two years in jail with 
a fine of $2,000. He was pardoned and he left Outcalt with his fol- 
lowers. At the decline of the venture he removed his printing plant 
to Dunellen, New Jersey, where he published numbers of various 
magazines. ‘The Physical Culture City Land Company continued the 
sale of lots until 1922.6 


The Dill Family 


In addition to William Dill, who is credited with introducing the 
manufacture of snuff to Spotswood at the end of the eighteenth century 
or beginning of the nineteenth, and who died around 1838, there were 
various other Dills associated with the manufacture of tobacco and 


6. Mary Jane Green, Article in The Daily Home News (New Brunswick, N. J.), 1936; 
Lester Shapiro, Article in The Sunday Times, (New Brunswick, N. J.), December 17501950. 
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snuff in New Jersey. John Dill, son of William Dill, about 1830 built 
a snuff mill near the mouth of Deep Run and close to the Mount 
Pleasant and Old Bridge turnpike. In 1870 he was succeeded by his 
son, William R. Dill, according to some accounts, but on H. F. Wal- 
ling’s “Map of Middlesex County, New Jersey,” published in 1861, 
W. R. Dill’s Washington Snuff Mill and storehouses are located just 
east of Old Bridge, on the west side of Deep Run, and the name of 
W. R. Dill is listed in the “Business Directory” of the map at South 
Amboy. Apparently W. R. Dill became the proprietor before 1870. 
In Talbot and Blood’s Industrial Business Directory of New J ersey 
for 1866, William R. Dill is listed as a snuff manufacturer at Old 
Bridge. In 1878 the plant was bought by Richard Brown of New 
York, who allowed it to remain idle.7 

George Dill, the son of John and Elizabeth Dill, was born in-Phila- : 
delphia on February 7, 1772. During the Revolutionary War his — 
father was a lieutenant in the Pennsylvania Continental Line. George 
came to Trenton, New Jersey, a few years before 1800 and finally 
became one of the largest and successful snuff and tobacco manufac- 
turers in the country, as well as a large owner of ‘I'renton real estate. 
His brother William had a large snuff mill in Rocky Hill, New Jer- 
sey, and they jointly owned another one at Spotswood, which was 
later operated by their brother-in-law, Daniel Snowhill. In addition 
to his tobacco and real estate interests, George Dill bought large 
quantities of farm produce, paying for it with manufactured tobacco 
and reselling it.8 

George Dill’s advertising appeared frequently in the Trenton news- 
papers from 1802 on. In the “Trenton Federalist” of August 16, 
1802, he advised the public that he carried on the manufacture of 
tobacco in all its branches and that merchants who retailed smoking 
and chewing tobacco, “‘segars,” snuff, etc., could be supplied by apply- 
ing to Barzillai Hopkins, New Egypt, and Cox and Thomas, Mount 
Holly, as well as to himself in Trenton. As early as June 6, 1797, 
his notice in “The State Gazette” (Trenton, N. J.) stated that he 
carried on a tobacco manufactory in Trenton, three doors below the 
city tavern, where gentlemen could be supplied either wholesale or 
retail. In 1814, on August 2, he announced that he had recommenced 
his tobacco factory at his old stand on Market Street in Trenton. On 
November 15, 1823, in “The True American” of Trenton, he offered 
plug in kegs, rolls and small twists, Scotch and rappee snuffs in blad- 
ders or kegs, Spanish and half Spanish, and American cigars, smoking 
and fine cut for chewing, equal to any in the United States. He had 
also received from the celebrated manufactory of Vaden and Burport 


at Manchester, Virginia, “Cavendish & ‘Twist Tobacco,” of superior 
7. W. Woodford Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 

(Philadelphia, 1882). " 
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quality. He also sold English and German pipes by the box. His 
advertising continued until he retired from business about 1849 after 
rounding out more than fifty years of activity in Trenton. 

George Dill was one of the members of the first board of directors 
of The Mechanics and Manufacturers Bank of Trenton, which was 
incorporated February 19, 1834. On April 24, 1837, he was on the 
building committee and was authorized to select and procure material 
and superintend the erection of a new banking house. He was a direc- 
tor almost continuously from 1834 to 1852 and president from 1845 
to 1852. He was also manager of the Trenton Saving Fund Society 
from 1844 to 1853. He died in Trenton on December 31, 1856.9 

George Dill’s son, John Redinger Dill, who was born in Trenton on 
October 16, 1804, continued the business and during 1850 and 1851 
was located at 22 East State Street, according to Kirkbride’s New 
Jersey Business Directory. On May 30, 1850, he married Catharine, 
the daughter of Pearson Yard and Ann Cook of Philadelphia.1° In 
1857 his business as a tobacconist continued to be conducted from 
22 East State Street, and his residence was at 91 East State Street. 
John R. Dill was a director at various periods of The Mechanics Bank 
and a member of the New Jersey Assembly in 1849. His death oc- 
curred in Trenton October 17, 1880.9 

‘John R. Dill at one time lived in the William J. B. Stokes mansion 
on the south side of West State Street between the present Interna- 
tional Business Machines Building and Calhoun Street, which was 
built by General Zachariah Rossell who settled in Trenton about 1815. 
After the death of General Rossell in 1842, the property passed through 
the hands of various owners including John Dill, William J. B. Stokes 
and Dr. Benjamin A. Treiber. During the month of April, 1961, this 
property and four other commodious and stately residences were torn 
down to provide room for a building to be erected by the State of 
New Jersey.11 

Alvin A. Dill (born 1891), grandson of Wm. R. Dill, presently 
living at Lake Valhalla (Montville P. O., N. J.), in 1911 married 
Jessie Thom, daughter of James C. Thom who at one time was chief 
engineer of the Helme Company. John H. Dill, father of Alvin A. 
Dill, was once employed by the George W. Helme Company, and 
around 1890 he married Agnes R. Bowers, daughter of John Bowers 
who operated the snuff mill at Changewater, New Jersey. 

During Dr. Treiber’s occupancy of the Dill residence, he discovered 
a Dill daybook of 544 pages with entries extending from May 12, 1828, 
to April 11, 1835. In all probability this belonged to George Dill. 
Some of the items are of interest in throwing light upon transactions 
connected with the tobacco and snuff business of that period. For 


9. Carlos EK. Godfrey, The Mechanics Bank, 1834-1919 (Trenton, N. Ji, 1919). 

10. Hamilton Schuyler, A History of St. Michael’s Church (Princeton, N. J., 1926). 
eee aes J. Podmore, “Trenton in Bygone Days,” Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser, 

pril 6, 1961. 
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example, in 1828 a box of pipes containing six gross cost Dill $4.00. 
For plug tobacco he paid 13 cents per pound; for snuff, 18 cents per 
pound; for one-half Spanish cigars, $4.00 per thousand; for 100 
Spanish cigars, $1.00; for twist tobacco, 13 cents per pound; for rap- 
pee snuff, 18 cents per pound; for Scotch snuff, 18 cents per pound; 
for cut tobacco, 10 cents per pound; for a keg (114 lbs.) of tobacco, 
13 cents per pound. In 1829 he paid for small twist, 20 cents per 
pound ; for bladders, 3 cents each, and 2 cents; for pound papers, $1.00 
per dozen; for half-pound papers, 50 cents per dozen; for Cavendish 
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tobacco, 20 cents per pound. In 1830, cigars cost him $1.50 per thou- 
sand. In 1831, he sold the State Prison 60 pounds of twist tobacco 
at 11 cents per pound, or $6.60; rappee snuff was then 4 cents per 
pound when 94 pounds were bought; and grinding 223 pounds of 
snuff at 4 cents per pound cost $8.92. On January 1, 1834, George 
Dill paid to Daniel Snowhill $20.40 for grinding 510 pounds at 4 cents 
per pound. In 1828 he paid William Dill $7.05 for grinding and 
packing 141 pounds of snuff at 5 cents per pound. 
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In 1833 he paid $17.80 for two barrels of loose snuff. ‘These con- 
tained 445 pounds at 4 cents per pound. It also cost him $14.35 for 
having 287 pounds of snuff ground and packed at 5 cents per pound. 
On October 4, 1833 he charged the State Prison $2.53 for 23 pounds 
-of tobacco and 19 cents for a half pound of maccoboy snuff. 

On August 30, 1833, Daniel Snowhill & Son bought from him 95 
bladders at 3 cents each. On May 11 of that year they had bought 
1 barrel (231 Ibs.) of loose snuff for $9.24 and 200 bladders for $10.00, 
and on August 6, they paid George Dill $68.71 in cash and then 
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bought on credit 104 pounds of maccoboy at 18 cents per pound, and 
for grinding and packing 330 pounds of snuff at 5 cents per pound 
they incurred a charge of $16.50, making $35.22 in all. 

John Dill on February 3, 1832 bought from George Dill 129 beef 
bladders at 4 cents each and 35 calf bladders at 3 cents, or a total of 
$6.21. Some bladders, apparently depending upon their size, were 
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sold at 3% cents each to John Dill, who ground and packed snuff 
more or less regularly for George. 

In 1828 his receipts from July 1 to July 31 from the sale of tobacco 
and other items connected with his business totaled $914.14, and in 
1833 from December 3 to December 28, they amounted to $893.37. 
The foregoing are but a few of the items in the daybook of George 
Dill. 


The Tecumseh Snuff Mills 


Phineas M. Skinner and Son, when they established their snuff mill 
in 1854 named it after the noted Shawnee chief, author of the plan 
for a confederacy of Indians against the white men. They began op- 
erations in an old paper mill property bought from Phineas Mundy 





Skinner’s Snuff Mill at Spotswood in 1918. 
(Courtesy of Fred W. DeVoe.) 


on January 9, 1854. The Skinners were an old Spotswood family, 
being descended from John Skinner who came from England and 
married Elizabeth Ford. One of his sons was Phineas Manning Skin- 
ner, a paper maker by trade before he became interested in snuff 
manufacture. 

The works were located on the Matchaponix in the western part of 
Madison Township (Middlesex County) about three-fourths of a 
mile northeast from the center of the village of Spotswood. On the 
H. F. Walling “Map of Middlesex County, New Jersey,” published 
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in 1861, the office, dry house, curing and packing house, and grinding 
house were located on the east side of South River. There were two 
drying houses, each 32 x 35 feet, a mill 25 x 30 feet, a curing and 
packing house 30 x 65 feet, a fermenting house 25 x 30 feet, with a 
wing 13 x 13 feet occupied as an office, all being from a story to a 
story and a half high. 

About 100,000 pounds of tobacco were manufactured into snuff 
yearly. The machinery was run by a 75-horsepower water wheel and 
eight hands were employed. The firm of Skinner & Son was suc- 
ceeded by William A. Skinner in 1872, and subsequently Lewis E. 
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to use this package for Snuff again. Fac’y No.7, 





Skinner was admitted to the firm, the name then being changed to 
Skinner & Co., which firm was listed in the New Jersey Industrial 
Directory for as late as 1906.12 In 1901 the firm had twelve employees. 

The firm of Skinner & Company was, at various times, in business 
with Appleby, and with Perrine, as indicated by their snuff labels. 
While in business with Appleby, their plant was known as the Eagle 
Mills, and during the combination of Perrine, Skinner & Co., their 
name was the Pocahontas Mills. W. A. Appleby, alone, called his 
place the Kagle Mills. Some of the Skinner & Company brands were 


12. W. Woodford Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
(Philadelphia, 1882). 
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Superior Scotch Snuff, Sweet Scotch Snuff, Maccaboy Snuff, Salt 
Scotch Snuff, French Rappee Snuff, Old Time Rose Scented Maccaboy 
Snuff, Wintergreen Scotch Snuff, Tip Top Sweet Scotch Snuff, Sun 
Flower Scotch Snuff, Daisy Sweet Scotch Snuff, and Superior 
American Gentleman. 


The Brookford Snuff Mills 


From 1839 to 1856, a Matthew S. Edgerton operated, successfully, 
a snuff mill on the bank of Lawrence Brook about three-fourths of a 
mile from Milltown, New Jersey. The water power at Brookford 
(North Brunswick Township) ran as early as 1750 a gristmill which 
stood within the area occupied by the snuff mill. The gristmill became 
a fulling mill and finally a snuff mill. A fire destroyed the snuff mill 
in 1851, but it was at once rebuilt by Mr. Edgerton and continued to 
function under his name until the property was sold to William G. 
Parsons in 1856. Parsons improved the property from time to time 
and erected a large brick building in 1872. He lived in an ornate 
residence close by. 





Brookford Snuff Mills of Wm. G. Parsons, in North Brunswick Township, 
Middlesex County, N. J. Residence of Mr. Parsons is shown in rear of 
mill at the left. 

(From lithograph im the Historical Atlas of Middlesex County, N. J., 

Philadelphia, 1876.) 
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Around 1872 the Brookford Mills turned out from 120,000 to 
130,000 pounds of snuff yearly which had a value of around $80,000. 
The labor of ten men and of a few women packers was utilized. Twelve 
hundred pounds of snuff were sold yearly in New Brunswick, 24,000 
pounds in Newark and 7,000 pounds in Paterson. Newark was the 
center for the sale of Parson’s snuff throughout New Jersey. Large 
quantities were shipped to the southern states. Parsons preferred to 
sell to New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
jobbers. Assisted by his sons, James M. Parsons and William G. 
Parsons, Jr., the proprietor made four varieties, Scotch, maccoboy, 
Lundy-foot and French rappee. Twenty times as much Scotch was 
made as of all three remaining varieties. The yellow Scotch snuff 
was a favorite in North Carolina, the users rubbing it over their gums 
and introducing it upon their table after dessert in place of or accom- 
panying wine and cigars. 

The Parsons bought 160,000 pounds of tobacco yearly from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in the shape of stems and strippings. ‘These were 
spread out, sprinkled with salt water and allowed to ferment. Later 
the tobacco was spread out in the sun to dry, and a second time it 
was toasted before a fire. Then it was ground and bolted. The Scotch 
snuff was packed in bladders holding from twelve ounces to twenty 
pounds. The Lundy-foot was mainly put up in packages. The rappee 
was scented with otto of roses and the maccoboy with some other 
perfume. The Brookford Snuff Mills employed around fourteen per- 
sons from 1912 to 1915 and was in operation as late as 1918.13 In 
Art Work of Middlesex County, New Jersey, (Chicago, 1896) illus- 
trations of the Parsons’ mill and the residence of James M. Parsons 
may be found. 


The Bowers Snuff and Tobacco Company, Ltd. 


John Bowers was born in Middlesex County on August 18, 1822. 
His father, born at the same place, was a saddler who served in the 
War of 1812. His mother, Martha Rebecca, was a daughter of John 
Bown who owned several large farms in. Middlesex County. She 
died in 1872 at the age of seventy-two. John Bowers attended the 
public schools and at the age of sixteen began to learn how to make 
furniture. This lasted only for a few years until he became interested 
in the manufacture of tobacco. At first he was an employee of the 
George W. Helme Company, but later became the manager, continuing 
- with that company until 1889 when he started in business for himself 
at Changewater in Warren County. When the George W. Helme 
Company was formed on August 11, 1884, Bowers was one of the 


13. New Brunswick and its Industries (New Brunswick, N. J., 1873), pp. 69-70; W. 
feared Clayton, History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey, (Philadelphia, 
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incorporators with five shares of stock. And in the suit brought by 
the Helme Company in 1886 against John Outcalt and others, Bowers 
testified as a witness for his employer and tried to discredit John 
Outcalt’s testimony about his age and memory. 

The Bowers plant at Changewater was operated by three water 
wheels of 20, 35, and 90 horsepower. It was heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity. The main building of stone structure was 5% 
stories high and 45 x 60 feet, with an annex 26 x 45 feet on one side, 
the same height as the main building, and another annex 18 x 36 feet 
and 3% stories in height. There was also a 40 x 30 foot office building 
with an annex 25 x 50 feet, and 3% stories high. The employees 
varied from fifty to seventy-five. The works ran day and night and 
the company had seven men on the road all the time. 

In 1856 Bowers married Amanda Culver, daughter of Jonathan 
Culver, of Middlesex. They had three sons and two daughters. ‘The 





LABEL OF Bowers SNuFF & Tosacco CoMPANY. 
(Courtesy of George W. Helme Company.) | 


youngest son, Lafayette Appleby Bowers, was a member of the firm 
and general manager of the snuff department. This was around 1898. 
The main office of the firm was in Trenton, New Jersey, with Jona- 
than H. Blackwell as chairman, and his son, Stephen W. Blackwell, 
as secretary and treasurer. In 1899 their office was at 42 West State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. The Bowers plant was acquired by the 
Continental Snuff Company and in 1900 became a part of the Ameri- 
can ‘Tobacco Company.!4 


Tobacco and Snuff Factories in Salem, New Jersey 


In 1883 Cushing and Sheppard wrote that as early as 1820 the 
manufacture of cigars, chewing tobacco and snuff was started in Salem, 
New Jersey, by Joshua Kirk, who obtained his leaf tobacco by vessels 


a 
14. Anon., Portrait & Biographical Record of Hunterdon and Warren Counties, New 
Jersey (New York, 1898), pp. 509-10. 
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sailing regularly between Salem and Norfolk, Virginia. Others en- 
gaged in the same business were Thomas ‘Trask, Thomas Sterrett, 
E. Walton, Joseph Blackwood and A. Fegenbush, and additional ones 
not named. As far back as 1824 one of the establishments employed 
fifteen persons regularly.15 It is thought that although some snuff 
may have been made, most of the manufacturing was confined to 
cigars and chewing tobacco. 


Tobacco, Snuff and Segar Manufactory 
Salem, New Jersey 


According to “The Bridgeton Chronicle” of June 30, 1838, Francis 
Cooper took the house formerly occupied by ‘Thomas A. Sterrett and 
opened a branch of his Philadelphia establishment which had been in 
operation for a number of years. In addition to tobacco, ladies twist 
in boxes, plug in boxes and kegs, roll, honey dew, etc., “segars,”’ 





SNUFF BOX FOUND. 


ws found on the Salen: Stage Road a- 
bout a mile anda halt below Woodbitry, 
on the 4th inst. a Silver Snuff Box; the loser 
by proving the property and paying the ex- 
penses can have it again on application to the 
Shee Bue» living at Peter Sigar’s on said 
road. 








GEORGE SIGARS. 






June 20, 1827--3t 






From “The Village Herald and Weekly Advertiser,” 
Woodbury, N. J., June 27, 1827. 


Spanish half and American, he made snuff, “Maccauba,’” Scotch and 
Carrsburg loose and in bladders, kegs, jars and bottled, scented and 
plain rappee. 

In spite of the heading to his advertisement which gives the im- 
pression that he manufactured snuff, it is our belief that any snuff 
manufacturing which he may have done was accomplished at Phila- 
delphia or at some other place. 


Tobacco, Snuff and Cigar Manufactory 
at Lambertville, New Jersey 


T. Allison Sterrett in “The Hunterdon Gazette” (Flemington, 
N. J.) of August 12, 1846, advertised his business as above at 12 
Bridge Street, Lambertville, next door to the watch and jewelry store 


15. Thomas Cushing and Charles E. Sheppard, History of the Counties of Gloucester, 
Salem and Cumberland, New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1883). 
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of J. Probasco and opposite the store of Barber and Forman. He sold 
various brands of tobacco such as pigtail, plug, ladies twist, honey dew, 
&c., also Havana, Cuba, Castello and half Spanish cigars, also rappee, 
Scotch and “Maccuba” snuffs. Merchants were invited to try his 
goods which if not satisfactory would be taken back and their money 
refunded, an offer which is still made in connection with some adver- 
tised products of today. We do not believe that Sterrett’s manufactory 
was a factory in the true sense of the word either for snuff or chewing 
tobacco, although it may have been for cigars. 


Tobacco, Snuff and Cigar WManu- 
factory at Lambertvitle. 
FANE subscriber continues the above business in al} 
HB its various branches, at No. 12, Bridge street, 
Lambertville, next door to the watch and jewelry store 
of J Probasco, esq., and opposite the store of Barber 
& Forman, where can be had atall times superior To- 
bacco of all the various brands, such as pig tail, plug, 
ladies twist, honey dew, &c, Also, Havana, Cuba, Cas- 
tello and half Spanish Cigans, Also, Rappee, Scotch. 
and Maccuba SNUFFS, together with a variety of oth- 
erarticles not enumerated, The patronage of the pub- 
lic is solicited. Merchants are invited to try our goods, 
and ifthey do not prove satisfactory they wil! be taken 
back and the money refunded. Allarticles sold at-the 
lowest city prices, and warranted equal in quality to 
any in the U States. T. ALLISON STERRETT. 
Lambertville, July 15.-3m. 





ADVERTISEMEN’Y OF TT. ALLISON STERRETT. 


(From “The Hunterdon Gazette,” Flemington, N. J., of 
August 12, 1846.) 


Other Snuff Firms of New Jersey 


In the History of Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
(Philadelphia, 1882), the statement is made that a snuff mill operated 
for a time at Bloomfield, the site of the mill being partly in East 
Brunswick ‘Township and partly in Madison Township, Middlesex 
County. Bloomfield Mills was the site of a large liquorice factory and 
a flag station on the Camden and Amboy branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. In the Industrial Directory of New Jersey for 1901, Bloom- 
field Mills, located at Spotswood, is named as the manufacturer of 
medical herbs, employing thirty persons. 

On October 11, 1924, the “Newark Evening News” (Newark, 
N. J.) reported that Bloomfield Mills had been established in 1875 
when Weaver & Sterry, New York drug importers, built a grinding 
mill at East Spotswood near Old Bridge. ‘The place was later sold 
to Murray & Nickell of Chicago who were operating it in 1924. ‘The 
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mill site was selected because of its available water power and its 
closeness to a railroad. The site was named Bloomfield at the start 
of the mills, but because this name was confused with Bloomfield in 
Essex County, the name was changed to East Spotswood. 

The mills in 1924 were importing yearly from southern Europe and 
Asia 1,500,000 pounds of licorice root which was converted into a 
licorice root extract or “mass.” ‘The root came in bales of sticks from 
%, to % inch thick and from three to four feet in length. Shorter 
lengths of such sticks were sold in drugstores and chewed by children. 
The sticks were put through grinding machines until reduced to the 
required fineness. Licorice “mass” was made by shredding the root 
and boiling it down in large kettles until the liquor was thick enough 
to cool into a hard, gumlike substance. In this state it was known to 
the public as black, gummy sticks. 

Licorice powder was used in flavoring snuff and plug tobacco as 
well as different medicines. ‘The Bloomfield Mills also ground 
belladonna, aconite, stramonium, deer tongue, St. John’s bread, etc. 
In 1924 from fifteen to twenty-five persons were employed. ‘The 
newspaper account also carried illustrations of the mills, power house 
and dam. 

On the H. F. Walling “Map of Middlesex County, New Jersey” 
dated 1861, the snuff mill of John Perrine is located below Old Bridge 
close to South River. In fact Perrine was in the snuff business in 1850 
at Spotswood. In 1866 his location was given as Spotswood by Talbot 
and Blood. In 1868 and 1869 it remains the same in the New Jersey 
Business Directory for 1868-9 (New York, 1868). 


According to the Industrial Directory of New J ersey, some snuff 
was made by the three following firms: Lewis I. Cigar Manufacturing 
Company, 400 Bank Street, Newark, 1912, 650 employees, mostly a 
cigar manufacturing firm in addition to some snuff; Red Mill Tobacco 
Company, Rahway, 1909, 10 employees; F. A. Goetz & Bros. Com- 
pany, 106 Broadway, Jersey City, 1901 to 1911, 1912-1917 at 188-92 
Culver Avenue; 1918 at 55 Wilkinson Avenue, twenty employees in 
1909, twelve in 1915, eight in 1918. 


In the “New Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” of 
November 30, 1825, an account copied from the “Fredonian” (New 
Brunswick) of November 23 referred to a fire that had entirely de- 
stroyed the dwelling house and tobacco manufactory of Richard Jobs 
at Spotswood. Two journeymen, Charles Doughty and Samuel 
Grandy, and two apprentices, Oliver Cozenger and William Egbert, 
perished in the flames. It is quite likely that Richard Jobs was a snuff 
manufacturer. 

Brundage & Brower, of Morristown, New Jersey, advertised in the 
“True Democratic Banner” (Morristown) of April 23, 1845, that 
they had taken the shop “formerly occupied by Mr. David Mills a few 
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doors from the corner of South street,” where they would carry on 
the business of “Manufacturing Tobacco, Snuff and Segars.” ‘They 
were prepared to supply merchants and dealers with every article in 
their line. 


The Snuff Mill Near New Egypt 


Howard R. Kemble first called our attention to a notice in the “New 
Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Advertiser” (Mount Holly, 
New Jersey) of October 17, 1833 advertising the public sale on Oc- 
tober 25 of all that farm known as the Snuff Mill Tract located near 
New Egypt in Upper Freehold, Monmouth County. On the premises 
there was a large mill house and water power with twenty feet head 
and fall. ‘There were two hundred and fifty acres in the tract, includ- 
ing fifty in woodland and maple swamp suitable for chairmakers, fifty 
in meadowland of first quality, the remainder of upland and undrained 
swamps. The notice was signed by Charles G. Patterson of Rushville, 
who was either the auctioneer or perhaps Dr. Charles Gordon Patter- 
son, a physician who came to New Egypt in 1817 where he established 
a reputation as a physician and surgeon. He died February 18, 1835, 
at the age of thirty-nine.!® 

Mr. Kemble turned up another reference to the snuff mills in the 
“New Jersey Mirror” of January 9, 1834, in a notice signed by G. F. 
Fort, M.D., of New Egypt, offering a mercantile stand for rent, his 
“commodious Store and Storehouse, situated intermediately between 
the Village of New Egypt and the Snuff Mills.” This was long before 
Dr. Fort became Governor of New Jersey. 

Another reference to “Snuff Mill’ is found in Henry D. Rogers’ 
Description of the Geology of New Jersey, which refers to the mill 
as on a small tributary of Crosswick’s creek, about one mile north of 
New Egypt.17 This small tributary was probably Doctor’s Creek, 
described by Gordon as a branch of Crosswicks rising near Clarksville 
in the eastern part of Upper Freehold Township in Monmouth County 
and flowing west about fourteen miles by Imlaystown and Allentown 
turning several mills by the way.18 Gordon makes no mention of a 
snuff mill. 

Then Leo A. Smith called our attention to Thomas Gordon’s map 
of New Jersey revised and corrected by Robert FE. Hornor, 1850, 
which locates a snuff mill one mile above New Egypt in the north- 
west corner of Plumstead Township, Monmouth County, on a tribu- 
tary of Crosswicks Creek. 

Still another reference was found by Mr. Kemble in the “New-Jer- 
sey Mirror’ (Mount Holly, New Jersey) of August 7, 1858. This 
referred to the public sale on the “Seventh-Day, the Twenty-third of 
THe? Brancin Ellis, History of Monmouth County (1885), 


17. Henry D. Rogers, Description of the Geology of New Jersey (1840), p. 262. - 
18. Thomas F. Gordon, A Gazetteer of the State of New Jersey (Trenton, 1834), p. 132. 
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Tenth Month (October) on the premises, half mile from New Egypt” 
of a “Grist Mill, Store and Farm” known as the snuff mill property. 
The gristmill had two run of stones, in good order, and was doing a 
good business. There was a head of twenty feet in the stream and 
the machinery was in good shape for either merchant or grist work. 
In addition, on the two hundred-acre farm there were a new store, 
a mansion house, two tenant houses, barns, cribs, cow houses, smoke 
houses, a tailor and a shoemaker shop. The notice was signed by 
Benjamin and Eayre Oliphant. 

Finally in Jersey Waggon Jaunts (Camden, 1926), Alfred M. Hes- 
ton wrote, “In Monmouth County, a few miles from old battle fields, 
you can still see a frame building in a state of slow decay. Across the 
road from this snuff mill, in days gone by, were a number of buildings 
once used as warehouses. The old mill was abandoned not on account 
of any decrease in the demand for snuff, but because it was out of date.” 

With all these signs pointing to a snuff mill one mile north of New 
Egypt, we have found nothing about its owner or its period of opera- 
tion. ‘There is a possibility that the owner at one time might have 
been Barzillait Hopkins of New Egypt, mentioned by George Dill in 
his 1802 advertising as a merchant who handled Dill’s products. 


P. Lorillard Company 


Pierre Lorillard, a youthful immigrant of twenty-two from France, 
established a “manufactory” in New York City in 1760, for the sale 
of tobacco products. His “manufactory” or shop was on Chatham 
Street near Tryon Row. At that time Chatham Street was known 
as the Boston Turnpike, and Pierre’s little shop, whose principal 
business was the making of snuff, was on the west side of the turn- 
pike. While there a trade was nurtured that grew into a great busi- 
ness, and remained in the family for more than one hundred years. 
During the Revolutionary War when New York City was occupied 
by the Tories, Pierre fled to the home of his parents just outside the 
city, and during a period of violence he was killed by Hessian soldiers. 

Pierre’s widow kept the business alive until her two sons Peter and 
George were able to take it over. Peter and George in an advertise- 
ment of May 27, 1789, mentioned their manufactory at 4 Chatham 
Street as being the source of their tobacco and snuff which was of the 
best quality and flavor. Their snuffs were “maccuba,” rappee, Stras- 
burgh, common rappee, Scotch and scented rappees of different kinds. 
After a time, when their increasing business warranted it, they moved 
their factory in 1792 ten miles north of New York City to a place in 
Westchester on the Bronx River whose waters turned the wheels of 
their new snuff mills at a rate in 1798 of eleven and a half million 
gallons every twelve hours. In “The Diary; or Evening Register” 
(New York City) of August 29, 1794, they were still advising the 
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public about their new mills. At Pierre’s mill the snuff was pulverized 
by the action of stone wheels revolving upon a concave stone bed and 
it was also grated by hand. To keep the snuff fresh it is said that 
Pierre originated the idea of packaging it in animal bladders that had 
been dried and tanned. 


Around 1800 the wooden mill on the Bronx River was replaced, 
by one of native field stone, by Peter Lorillard, who also erected nearby 
a mansion for himself, with a rose garden close at hand for scenting 
maccoboy snuff. The Lorillards also built homes for their employees. 
The old, stone mill, now restored, is still standing on the banks of the 
Bronx River, a part of The New York Botanical Garden, being occu- 





LoRILLARD’s Bronx River MI. 


Built by the Lorillards about 1840, this mill is now a part of the Bronx River 
Park system. It was surrounded by homes of the proprietors and houses for 
their workmen. 


(Courtesy of the P. Lorillard Company.) 


pied by a public restaurant and also affording a meeting place for 
garden and other groups. On April 10, 1954, it was dedicated as a 
monument to the oldest tobacco company in the nation, where the 
Lorillard family manufactured tobacco from 1792 to 1870. Because 
of the generosity of the P. Lorillard Company the building was named 
in perpetuity The Lorillard Snuff Mill. 

Peter and George continued the business until 1835, when George 
died. The surviving partner at his death in 1843 bequeathed the busi- 
ness to his son Pierre, who managed it for twenty-five years and at 
his death in 1868 hig-sons Pierre and George assumed charge. George, 
however, soon withdrew and ex-Mayor Charles Siedler of Jersey City, 
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an employee of the firm since his sixteenth year, was made a partner 
by Pierre Lorillard, and the firm’s name became P, Lorillard & Co. 


Peter Lorillard’s death in 1843 was noted in Philip Hone’s diary 
on May 23 as follows, “Died this morning at his seat in Westchester 
County, Mr. Peter Lorillard. ..in the 80th year of his age...He was 
a tobacconist, and his memory will be preserved in the annals of New 
York by the celebrity of ‘Lorillard’s Snuff and Tobacco.’ He led 
people by the nose for the best part of a century and made his enor- 


mous fortune by giving them to chew that which they could not swal- 
low.” 


Peter and George Lorillard manufactured cut and twist tobacco in 
addition to snuff, but as we are here concerned only with snuff we 
shall omit specific references to their other activities. In a broadside 
sent to postmasters throughout the country, in 1830, the following 
wholesale prices are quoted for snuff. ‘The Lorillard’s New York place 
was then at 42 Chatham Street, New York. 


WHOLESALE Prices oF SNUFF IN 1830 


Per ib. Per bottle 
Cents Cents 
PeistequalitvitiaCCODOY ;.....<.<ccsc.eecss.. 30 22 
pceondiduality, maccoboy ve, f...+:5...4.... 28 20 
Maude quality maccoboy- ..<iarceoc.c.-.... 26 19 
Beterose, a-COATSe<SNUf cod... sods vk on v's 5's 50 50 
No. 20, a coarse flavored snuff ............. 50 50 
Coarse French rappee snuff ................ 30 30 
PeeeCAD pecs se fm eg Cee, Flaite ae 25 18 
emai TAN POCA ee ty a devs cnkie «heck 20 15 
IpemiroOnes.cogtse siuft ....7...%......<.... 50 50 
CRs, ap PaMeal 5 ge Maal ge eae a a 50 50 
Ree AtiCate Me ott. eee ae 50 
ese rcs ns, Stee Ae aE Be eee oe fe 75 
ee ra Se Ph eet at Bes 8 a 75 
YELLOW SNUFF 

First quality Scotch in bladders ............ 18 19 
Second quality Scotch or half toast ......... 16 18 
Third quality Scotch or high toast .......... 15 15 
meer ciarty. COUMMON 24... esc. sss. 14 12 
Irish high toast such as manufactured by 

Pundyuloowoi Con Dublin 2... 03202 ay. 7 40 


The Lorillards were firm believers in advertising and many news- 
papers carried announcements of their tobacco products. In 1827 
Jno. H. Stephens, of Newark, New Jersey, announced in ‘“The Sussex 
Register” of August 20, that he was the agent in Newark for Loril- 
lard’s Tobacco and Snuff. This advertisement ran for three months. 
And in the “Princeton Standard” of June 12, 1863, Peter Lorillard 
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of 16 and 18 Chambers Street, New York (formerly 42 Chambers 
Street) called attention to his different brands of snuff and tobacco. 
Such instances could be multiplied at length. 

During the early days of the operation of the Lorillard mill on the 
Bronx River, the newspapers of the period reported that for miles 
around all the animals sneezed. In 1868 the manufacture of Lorillard’s 
snuff was described as follows by Bishop. The tobacco was first run 
through a cutting machine which divided it into coarse pieces. These 
were then put into immense bins and moistened with salt water. It 
was then left for a long time to cure or ferment. It was turned every 
week or two during the fermenting period. After being cured it went 
to the pan house, a large brick building heated by furnaces under the 


@ MACCOBOY 
= SNUFF : 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY e 
E Geo. W. Helme Co. 
SUCCESSOR TO 


| P.LORILLARD CO. & 
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Net Contents 5 oz. 





LorILLARD’s MaAccopoy SNUFF LABEL. 
(Courtesy of George W. Helme Company. ) 


floor. The pan house was filled with iron screens on which the tobacco 
was put to dry in a very high temperature. After being dried and 
toasted in the pan house, the tobacco was ground to a powder, bolted 
to separate the coarse from the fine, and then sent to the New York 
factory to be scented and packed. Otto of roses was used largely for 
scenting, and maccoboy was always scented with it. Lorillards used 
3,000 ounces each year, the cost being $12.00 per ounce. It took 10,000 
roses to make one ounce of otto. The roses were grown at Smyrna 
and in the Kisanlik district of Turkey. The Lorillards tried to grow 
their roses in America but were not successful. After scenting, the 
snuff was packed in jars, bottles and bladders. One man could fill 
150 five- or ten-pound stone jars by hand daily. 
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The maccoboy and rappee snuffs contained a certain amount of 
moisture. Yellow and Scotch snuffs were very dry and their powder 
was light and fine. A large quantity of snuff was packed in one-half 
pound bottles. It was impossible to get a sufficient number of bladders 
in the United States, and thousands had to be imported from Europe. 
American butchers would not save them. In one storeroom of the 
Lorillard factory there were 50,000 bladders, each containing 10 pounds 
of snuff. The bladders of calves, cows and bullocks were cured by 
steaming before being used. It took one man an entire day to pack 
500 pounds of snuff in bladders. In 1860 the firm packed over one 
million pounds of snuff in approximately 41,875 stone jars averaging 





Grinding snuff and filling bladders with snuff at Lorillard’s tobacco factory 
in Jersey City, N. J. (‘Scientific American,” January 11, 1879.) 


4, 8, 15 and 25 pounds of snuff, in addition to three million bottles. 
The firm also made large quantities of chewing and smoking tobacco. 

In 1870 the company moved its main manufacturing activities to a 
new, extensive, modern plant at Jersey City. In 1879 the factories of 
the Lorillard Company were described as occupying a full block 405 
feet long and 210 feet wide, bounded by Washington, Bay and First 
streets, and nearly an entire additional block. The factory, as it stood 
in Jersey City in 1879, was built in 1875 and was the largest of its 
kind in the world. During 1878 the sale of plug tobacco was more than 
10,000,000 pounds. Tobacco and snuff sales exceeded more than 
14,000,000 pounds, and the revenue tax paid to the government was 
$3,500,000. Over 2,500 men, boys, women and girls were constantly 
employed at a total weekly wage of about $14,000. 
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Around 1881 the firm had approximately 3,500 persons on their 
payroll, of which 2,500 were females. Their weekly payroll was 
$20,000. The average weekly salary for men was $12.00, for a boy, 
$5.00, and for a woman or girl, $4.50. Labor-saving devices were used 
wherever possible in their factory. 


Five years later, or in 1886, the factories covered ten acres of land 
extending from Washington to Warren and from Bay to Second Street. 
The buildings were high and well ventilated. During ten months of 
the year, 4,000 employees manufactured tobacco for the chewers, 
smokers and snuffers. Snuff manufacture was the oldest part of the 





Lorillard and Company’s free library for their employees in Jersey 
City, N. J., showing also a corner of their schoolroom. (“Frank 
Leslie’s I]lustrated Newspaper,” February 21, 1885.) 
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business. The capacity of the works was 40,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
yearly. Federal taxes paid for the past fifteen years amounted to 
$29,000,000. 

Extra precautions were taken against fire. A fire brigade was main- 
tained and thirteen watchmen were on duty at night. Every room 
was provided with an overhead sprinkling system in case of fire. ‘The 
Lorillards had organized a night school for 250 children, as such a 
provision was not supplied by the Jersey City Board of Education. The 
school was opened September 29, 1884, in order to meet the require- 
ments of the New Jersey law which prohibited the employment of 
children between the ages of twelve and fifteen in manufacturing 
industries unless the children had attended school within twelve months 
preceding their employment. Dr. Leonard S. Gordon, a chemist, acted 
as a physician to sick employees. The snuff department was in charge 
of a Mr. White. The New York office of the firm was at 114 Water 
Street. 





P. Lorillard & Co.’s new Marion plant in Jersey City, N. J. (From 
Jersey City of To-Day, ed. by Walter C. Muirhead, Jersey City, N. J. 1910.) 


The Lorillards also established a free library for use by their em- 
ployees. This together with their school occupied five large rooms 
on the upper floor of Booraem Hall. The library had over eight 
thousand volumes on history, biography, science and fiction. In ad- 
dition, files of principal daily newspapers and over fifty weekly and 
monthly periodicals were available. The library was established in 
April, 1884, and between that time and February, 1885, over 15,000 
volumes had been borrowed. Their schoolrooms seated 350 children. 
Ten teachers and a principal were employed. In addition there was 
a game room for entertainment purposes. The entire premises were 
open on Sunday, but no games were permitted on that day. Messrs. 
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P. Lorillard paid for everything in order to better the conditions of 
the working class. 

An account published in 1887 reported the total weekly wages paid 
to 4,000 employees as $20,000. All buildings if reduced to one story 
in height would extend for a distance of five miles. Plug tobacco was 
made in a building 405 x 210 feet, covering two squares. ‘The building 
in which smoking tobacco and snuff were made was half as large. 
Manufacturing started on the top floor and continued a downward 
course on the various floors, finally appearing at the street door boxed, 
stamped and labeled for shipment. 

Apparently some time before 1910, a new factory was built on the 
old Thompson estate in Marion. This six-story structure occupied 
170 city blocks and it had facilities for employing between 4,000 and 
5,000 persons. 

Between 1898 and 1910 the Lorillard firm was part of the tobacco 
trust, but retained its corporate identity. When the trust was dissolved 
in 1911 the firm got back its various manufacturing plants for chewing 
and smoking tobacco, and its various cigar, tobacco and cigarette 
brands, but it lost its snuff business. ‘he firm closed its Jersey City 
plant in 1956 owing to economic conditions after it had been the only 
major cigarette plant north of the Mason-Dixon line during the pre- 
ceding thirty years. It opened during the same year the world’s most 
modern cigarette factory at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Pierre Lorillard IV who headed the family and firm was a colorful 
individual who had a hunting and fishing preserve in Orange County 
(New York), who built the Tuxedo Park Club on a 5,000-acre prop- 
erty which was formally opened in June, 1886, with seven hundred 
guests arriving on special trains, and who in 1873 or 1874 bought a 
large tract of land adjoining and north of the village of Jobstown, 
New Jersey, where he fitted up the largest stock farm in the state for 
breeding race horses. The village almost doubled in size due to the 
large number of Lorillard employees. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars were spent on the Rancocas Stud Farm, as it was known. Pierre 
Lorillard’s brown gelding Parole won 59 of 137 races with purses 
totaling $83,000. In 1877, on the day of the Pimlico Sweepstakes, with 
the odds against him, Parole came from behind and won by four 
lengths. Another racer which carried the Lorillard colors was Iro- 
quois, a victor in the English Derby of 1881. Other winners came 
from Pierre’s farm in New Jersey. 
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The George W. Helme Company 


The George W. Helme Company of Helmetta, New Jersey, is not 
only an early snuff manufacturing plant but one which over the years 
has developed into the world’s largest producer of sweet snuff. Ap- 
proximately one third of the dry snuff used in the United States is 
made at Helmetta. The founder of the firm, George W. Helme, was 
born at Kingston, not far from Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, on May 
18, 1822. At the age of sixteen he was compelled to leave the public 
school, which he attended at Montrose, Pennsylvania, because of the 
poverty of his parents, and go to work. He obtained a clerkship with 
Asa Packer, who was a contractor for the building of locks and boats 
for the transportation of coal from Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to New 
York and who projected and completed in 1855 the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Easton. He amassed a large fortune 
and founded and endowed Lehigh University in 1866. ‘The experience 
of working for Mr. Packer and observing his business methods was 
probably valuable training for young Helme later in life. Becoming 
interested in literary matters, he resigned his position with Mr. Packer 
and traveled to Shreveport, Louisiana, where his brother lived, finally 
studying with a lawyer in that city and being admitted to the bar about 
1851. In 1852 he opened a law office in New Orleans where he prac- 
ticed until the breaking out of the War Between the States. Entering 
the Confederate Army as a captain of the Crescent City Guards, a 
New Orleans regiment, he was in active duty until the surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox. He left the service with the rank of major-general. 

When the war ended he had been stripped of his preperty, he had 
no practice, and in addition his health was impaired. Realizing that 
recovery in the South would take years, he went either to Jersey City 
or to New York and engaged in the real estate business for several 
years and acquired considerable property in both cities. In 1858 he 
married Margaret Appleby, daughter of Leonard Appleby who at one 
time began the manufacture of snuff and tobacco about two miles south 
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of Spotswood on a site later known as Railroad Mills. This apparently 
was the mill which John Browne converted from a distillery to a snuff 
mill and which he sold to William Dill and William Perrine, who sold 
it a few years later to Leonard Appleby. Although local histories are 
somewhat vague as to dates, it is believed that Leonard Appleby’s 
Railroad Mills were started about 1825. At the time of their marriage 
George W. Helme was thirty-six and his bride was twenty-six years 
old. 

In 1866 George W. Helme, at the age of forty-four, formed a co- 
partnership with his brother-in-law Jacob Charles Appleby, aged thirty, 
who was the son of Leonard Appleby. This lasted until 1877 or 1878, 
when Helme became full owner of Railroad Mills. During the middle 
1880s he purchased land between Spotswood and Jamesburg on which 
his mill and 105 homes for workers were built. 


The George W. Helme Company was incorporated in Middlesex 
County, New Jersey, in 1884 with a capital stock of $500,000, in 5,000 
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Aerial View of the Geoge W. Helme Company snuff manufacturing plant 
at Helmetta, New Jersey. (Courtesy of the George W. Helme Company.) 


shares with a par value of $100 per share, the business to commence 
with $300,000. ‘he incorporators were Margaret Helme, his wife, 
with 75 shares; Adelaide H. Strater, Helme’s married daughter, with 
25 shares; his unmarried daughter, Oliva A. Helme, with 25 shares; 
John Bowers, with 5 shares; William F. Fredimuth, W. 5S. Bissett, 
Welcome G. Clemons, each with 1 share; and George W. Helme with 
the balance of the 3,000 shares. The object of the corporation was to 
manufacture snuff for a duration of fifty years, from August 4, 1884 
to August 4, 1934, but on May 22, 1900, the corporation was dissolved. 
Mr. Helme was the president of the firm, a position which he held 
until his death. 
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In 1886 a suit was brought by the George W. Helme Company 
against John Outcalt and David D. Acker, trustee for the Outcalt mills, 
under foreclosure proceedings, the mills being operated by Outcalt as 
lessee. The Helme Company as owners of Railroad Mills situated 
on Little Mill Brook in Middlesex County claimed that the dam at 
Outcalt’s mills about 114 miles below Railroad Mills and near the 
junction of the Manalapan and Little Mill Brook was unlawfully kept 
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Some of the George W. Helme Company’s brands of snuff. Original 
labels in colors. (Courtesy of the George W. Helme Company.) 


at too great a height, by reason of which the waters of the Manalapan 
and the brook, which was the tail race of Railroad Mills, were backed 
up to such a height as to interfere with the running of Railroad Mills 
and causing one wheel to be abandoned. This condition had existed 
since about 1872. Outcalt’s mills ground hominy and Railroad Mills 
made snuff and tobacco. 
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During the testimony it was brought out that Helme’s mill was an 
old one having been used as a gristmill and as a distillery early in the 
1800s. Later it was used as a snuff and tobacco mill. Down to 1854 
there was only one building and one wooden, breast water wheel. In 
1854 the wheel then in the mill was removed and another one put in 
at the same place over the same sheathing. This one remained until 
1874 when it was removed because of the backwater, and a turbine 
wheel was installed, which being unable to work well in the backwater 
was removed in 1877 and steam power was substituted. About 1854 
a new building was put up on the west side of the brook in which a 
breast wheel was put and a head race to it constructed. In other words, 
from about 1854 to about 1874 the mills had two breast wheels. From 
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Some of the Geefge W. Helme Company’s brands of snuff. Original 
labels in colors. (Courtesy of the George W. Helme Company.) 
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1874 to 1877 there was one breast wheel and a turbine. From 1877 
there was only a breast wheel. Upon the Outcalt property there was 
neither mill nor pond nor dam until around 1824 or 1826, at which 
time Railroad Mills had long been occupied as a mill site. Up to about 
1872 Railroad Mills was never troubled by backwater. 


Outcalt testified that he had built a dam at the present level about 
1869 since which time it had not been raised. John Bowers, witness 
for Helme, tried to discredit Outcalt by claiming that Outcalt was 
not seventy years old when he was sworn, being only about fifty-six 
years old in 1884. Outcalt did not know his age and admitted that he 
thought he was born about 1828. A lot of testimony was taken about 
when the dam came into existence. Helme stated that the effect of 
raising Outcalt’s dam two feet had been to pen back and so store, for 
the use of Outcalt, the water in the river and brook to a point far 
above the Helme mills. The brook up to and beyond these mills was 
full of stagnant water, whereas before it was almost empty. The Helme 
Company won the suit. It was decided in the Court of Chancery of 
New Jersey, June 8, 1886, that Outcalt could not maintain his dam 
at the present level but must reduce it to the height it was prior to 
the change of 1872. 


To us the chief value of the legal record is the information it sup- 
plied about the breast wheels and the period of their operation as a 
source of power. The breast wheel was designed to combine the action 
of impulse and gravity in a fair amount of water with not much fall. 
It revolved backward and its buckets, instead of receiving the water 
from above or below, took it on its forward part or breast in a tangent. 
There were high or low breast wheels, depending upon whether the 
water was applied above or below the center of the wheel. The breast 
wheel was supposed to use about sixty-five per cent of a stream’s 
energy. Being less weighted with water, it revolved more easily. 
Using a watch dial for illustration, the water entered the buckets at 
about X and left at about VII. 


George W. Helme died suddenly of a heart attack on June 13, 1893, 
about seven o’clock in the evening. He was sitting on the porch of 
his home in Helmetta, and as an employee of the works stopped to 
talk to him he complained of feeling ill and suddenly fell back in his 
chair, dead. The family, consisting of his wife, his son George, and 
his daughter-in-law, had left on the morning of the thirteenth for 
Chicago to attend the World’s Fair, which Mr. Helme was not in- 
terested in seeing. 


At the time of his death Helmetta was a well-laid-out town with a 
population of five hundred persons, and five factories employing over 
three hundred persons, many from Spotswood and Jamesburg, which 
replaced the early snuff and sawmills. There were well-cared-for 
streets, and the town was on the Jamesburg branch of the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad. Through Mr, Helme’s energy and business ability these 
things had been accomplished. He had nurtured the village from a 
sleepy place of two houses and a mill or two, known as Railroad Mills, 
into a prosperous community. Nearly all the houses had been built 
by Helme for his employees and the ownership of them remained in 
his hands. Improvements were constantly made and there were no 
conflicts with the borough government. For ten years Mr. Helme was 
a member of the board of trustees of the State Reform School at 
Jamesburg and president of the board for eight years. He belonged 
to the Episcopal Church of Spotswood to which he was a liberal con- 
tributor, and he made generous contributions to election funds, being 
a staunch Democrat. At the time of his death he was a member of the 





REPRODUCTIONS OF BILLBOARD -PosTERS. 
(Courtesy of the George W. Helme Company.) 


Board of Commissioners of the Borough of Helmetta. He had strong 
convictions and decided opinions which he expressed fluently and 
forcefully, and he was interested in the welfare of his employees. ‘The 
newspapers of the time reported that his estate was probably worth 
$5,000,000 and that he had been the wealthiest man in Middlesex 
County. He was survived by his wife and three children, his son 
George A. Helme, aged twenty-eight, and two married daughters, 
Adelaide H. (Mrs. Charles G.) Strater, aged thirty-four, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and Oliva A. (Mrs. John) Herbert, Jr., aged thirty- 
nine, of Helmetta. His funeral took place on June 16, 1893, at 11:00 
A.M., and a special car of the Pennsylvania Railroad left Jersey City 
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at 9:10 A.M. for the benefit of those wishing to attend the services. 
“The Camden Post” (Camden, New Jersey) of June 17, 1893, re- 
ported that 1,500 persons had attended the services that were con- 
ducted by Bishop Scarborough. The buildings of the George W. 
Helme Company were draped in mourning. Mr. Helme was reported 
to have been the second wealthiest man in the state. 


During the 1880s in this country large combinations in the field of 
business were being formed to escape ruinous competition. ‘These 
trusts involved oil, whiskey, sugar, and other commodities, and were 
patterned after the efforts of John D. Rockefeller and his associates 
in their successful control of 90 per cent of the oil of the nation by 
1882. In the late 1880s a trade war was going on between the leading 





Water being added to tobacco in a “casing’”’ machine to increase its moisture 
content to 40-50 per cent needed for curing. (Courtesy of the George W. 
Helme Company and “Esso Oilways,” April, 1958.) 


cigarette firms. The Dukes had entered the cigarette field around 1881 
and had expanded their business to the point where James B. Duke 
was successful in influencing the five leading cigarette firms to combine 
and form the American Tobacco Company, which was incorporated in 
New Jersey January 31, 1890. It was capitalized at $25,000,000, 
although its tangible assets were only one-fifth of that amount. This 
combination, with James B. Duke as president, bought leaf from 
farmers instead of dealers, instituted economies wherever possible, 
bought old firms and closed them, introduced cost accounting, and was 
successful and profitable in spite of its inflated capitalization. ‘Thus 
the tobacco empire was started. Then a plug-tobacco war commenced 
between the American Tobacco Company and rival firms. Various 
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competing firms were acquired, including the Lorillard Company 
which, however, retained separate corporate organization. In 1898 
under the supervision of the American ‘Tobacco Company, the Con- 
tinental ‘Tobacco Company was organized to handle mostly plug to- 
bacco and snuff, and James B. Duke was elected president. It is not 
our intention, however, to pursue the future activities of the tobacco 
trust and its various consolidations beyond the period when the snuff 
business came within its grasp. 


The American Tobacco Company in 1891 by the purchase of the 
firm of Gail & Ax (established 1854 at Baltimore) had garnered a 
small amount of snuff business. This was augmented considerably 
when the P. Lorillard firm was acquired. As a result of such gains, 
the American Tobacco Company and the Continental ‘Tobacco Com- 





George W. Helme Company employee checking tem- 

perature of a cure with a large thermometer which is 

placed in the fermenting pile of tobacco. (Courtesy of 

the George W. Helme Company and “Esso Oilways,” 
April, 1958.) 


pany together manufactured enough snuff to be influential competitors 
of the Atlantic Snuff Company, which was the most important one in 
that field. The Atlantic Snuff Company, of Philadelphia, organized 
in 1898, consolidated several firms in 1899 including the old and im- 
portant one of W. FE. Garrett & Sons, Inc., the Stewart Ralph Snuff 
Company, Bruton & Condon, and the Dental Snuff Company. 

The Atlantic Snuff Company capitulated after the threat of a fight 
and on February 15, 1900, the American Snuff Company was formed 
by a merger of the.snuff business of the Atlantic Snuff Company of 
Philadelphia, the Continental Snuff Company, and the American 
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Tobacco Company. The George W. Helme Company of Helmetta, 
New Jersey, was purchased on February 23, but it ran under its own 
name. 

The American Snuff Company was capitalized at $25,000,000 and 
it now had the business of the Southern Snuff Company of Memphis, 
Tennessee, Bruton & Condon of Nashville, Tennessee, the Stewart 
Ralph Snuff Company of Clarksville, ‘Tennessee, the George W. Helme 
Company of Helmetta, New Jersey and Baltimore, Maryland, the 
Bowers Snuff Company of Changewater, New Jersey, which the Con- 
tinental owned, W. E. Garrett & Sons of Philadelphia, and the Dental 
Snuff Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. ‘The factories of these firms 
were making about 15,000,000 pounds of snuff yearly. From 1901 to 
1906 the combination acquired more than seventeen snuff plants and 
controlled by 1906 ninety-six per cent of the entire production. All 
merging and subsidiary companies agreed not to engage in independent 
operation in the future. Some of the acquired plants were taken out of 
production and others were made to appear independent as long as it 
was feasible. Under the advertising of the American Snuff Company, 
the demand for snuff increased. The cigar manufacturers were next 
on the list of the combination. 

The Department of Justice in 1907, during Theodore Roosevelt's 
administration, filed in the United States Circuit Court in New York 
a bill in equity against the American Tobacco Company charging that 
it was a combination in restraint of trade. ‘The case was decided against 
the American Tobacco Company on November 7, 1908. ‘The case was 
then appealed and argued in 1910 and 1911 in the United States Su- 
preme Court which on May 29, 1911, handed down a decision against 
the defendants. The American Snuff Company was ordered dissolved 
in order to restore competition. This was done and to handle the snuff 
business three competing corporations were organized, the George W. 
Helme Company, the American Snuff Company, and the United States 
Tobacco Company. The American Snuff Company’s assets were di- 
vided equally among them. 

The reorganization plan, developed after the dissolution of the to- 
bacco trust and in which James B. Duke participated, did not please 
independent manufacturers and others. An effort was made to have 
the Supreme Court review the decree, but it came to nothing, as the 
Department of Justice and the American Tobacco Company were 
satisfied. 

The George W. Helme Company was incorporated in December, 
1911, to buy and sell leaf tobacco, to buy, manufacture and sell snuff 
in any and all its forms, etc., etc. Its principal office was at 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. The amount of authorized 
capital stock was $8,000,000 divided into 80,000 shares with a par 
value of $100. Of the capital stock, $4,000,000 worth divided into 
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40,000 shares of $100 each consisted of common stock, and the re- 
maining $4,000,000 divided into 40,000 shares was preferred stock. 
The corporation was to commence business with $1,000 divided into 
10 shares of common stock with a par value of $100 each. The incor- 
porators were J. S. Prall with 4 shares, and L. A. Bengert and J. C. 
Flynn each with 3 shares, all of 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City. The 
existence of the corporation was to be perpetual. 


During the fifty years since its second incorporation in 1911, the 
George W. Helme Company has continued to operate and expand. 
The Lorillard snuff plant was moved from Jersey City to Helmetta, 





George W. Helme Company employee dumping cured tobacco into one of 
the wells in a mill where the tobacco is ground into snuff flour. (Courtesy 
of the George W. Helme Company and “Esso Oilways,’ April, 1958.) 


and also the Gail & Ax snuff plant from Baltimore. All the old brands 
of snuff formerly manufactured by these companies passed under the 
control of the George W. Helme Company in 1911, and the consoli- 
dated plants of all such companies formed the principal plant of the 
Helme Company. 


In 1925 the firm issued a booklet to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the Raifroad Mills department of their business, this having 
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been established in 1825, although the Helme Company at the time 
was the successor to the snuff business of the Lorillard Company 
established as far back as 1760. Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 
second Antarctic Expedition to Little America carried with them as a 
gift from the George W. Helme Company five cases consisting of forty 
or fifty pounds of snuff packed into twenty dozen small cans per case. 


The procedure for manufacturing snuff today is far different from 
what it was two hundred years ago when water wheels and men’s 
muscles supplied the motive power for all operations. At present at 
the Helme plant about fifteen grades and varieties of dark-fired tobacco 
from Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee are used. The leaf, which is 





Beater and well showing the corrugated 

sides. (Courtesy of the George W. Helme 

Company and “Esso Oilways,’ April, 
1958.) 


purchased on the open market, goes to a re-handling plant where it 
is inspected, graded and thoroughly dried, after which it is packed 
under pressure into hogsheads holding from 900 to 2,000 pounds for 
shipment to and storage in leaf warehouses, where it is aged for at 
least two years. After aging, the hogsheads are shipped to Helmetta, 
where they are stored in a warehouse according to their age and type. 
As needed, the hogsheads are conveyed by fork trucks to the cutting 
room where the tobacco is reweighed, initially blended and then con- 
veyed to a cutting machine where it is cut into small pieces. This cut 
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tobacco is then moved automatically through a sand reel which removes 
sand. It then passes through several magnetic separators to remove 
any ferrous materials which may have entered the hogsheads at the 
time of packing. After passing through magnetic separators, it enters 
a large revolving cylinder (casing machine) where moisture is added. 
The tobacco is now ready for curing. This process takes place in large 
wooden bins where the moistened tobacco is piled. This tobacco is 
turned automatically to cure the tobacco properly. Fermentation takes 
place during the curing process which brings out the flavor and aroma 
desired and, at the same time, much of the nicotine and objectionable 
oils are eliminated or modified. Some tobacco cures require additives 
such as licorice, salt, sugar, etc., to be introduced at the time the to- 
bacco is placed in cure. Curing, or fermentation, requires from three 
to eighteen weeks. 


After curing, the tobacco is passed through a battery of gas-heated 
apron dryers where all but four to five per cent of moisture is removed. 
After this processing, the tobacco is conveyed to the grinding room. 
At this point, flavoring is sometimes added to certain brands and 
further blending takes place; also some tobacco is toasted before grind- 
ing, this being done in the rotary gas-heated toasters. Eventually, 
mills pulverize the tobacco into a fine powder, or snuff flour. This 
flour is bolted or tumbled in revolving drums where it is sifted through 
fine-meshed silk cloth. Particles too coarse for the screening process 
are returned to the mills for more grinding. From the bolts the snuft 
is funneled into bags for more aging. The majority of the brands are 
then flavored although some flavoring materials are added previous 
to this point. The aromatic substances and flavoring agents are mixed 
in a laboratory according to certain formulas. Common ingredients 
include otto of roses, sal ammoniac, vanilla, wintergreen, sugar, salt, 
mint, cloves, cinnamon. licorice, citric acid, etc., etc. Every bag of 
snuff flour to be scented is poured into a “Society Mixer” and the 
flavoring agents added. Certain brands get slightly different produc- 
tion treatments. Most sweet or Scotch snuffs are ground into a very 
fine, dry snuff flour. Wet snuffs are ground coarser and moistened. 
Some brands are toasted and some are not. 


After the snuff flour is aged it is packaged usually by a vacuum 
packaging machine in tin, paper, and glass tumbler containers. Most 
bottled snuff is hand packaged. Cardboard and gullet packaging is 
semi-automatic. A special Helme package was the “weasand’” made 
from the windpipes and gullets of cattle. These resemble large sau- 
sages. In them the snuff was kept moist and airtight. These throat 
membranes are now made of a synthetic material in which the snuff 
is packed and, after the package has been formed and has the correct 
weight, it is then tied on either end with a string, and is later separated 
by cutting between each tied end. ‘These weasands were carried by 
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some women in the front of their dresses where they were handy to 
reach. ‘They hold five and ten ounces of snuff. Not long ago, the snuff 
was packaged in calves’ bladders for the southern trade. These carried 
from one to two pounds of snuff, depending upon the size of the blad- 
der. Small tin cans are the commonest type of container. Some persons 
use from one to two cans daily; others use less and make a can last 
two or three days. After packaging, the containers are put in card- 
board cartons and then in shipping cases for shipment by truck and 
rail. 

The Helme Company makes most of its own containers, producing 
a half million packages daily ranging in size from 1% to 10 ounces. It 





George W. Helme employee about to 

empty a bag of snuff into the “Society 

Mixer.” Flavoring and casing agents will 

be added to it. (Courtesy of the George 

W. Helme Company, and “Esso Oilways,” 
April, 1958.) 


conducts a large can shop in which all cans and covers are die-cut and 
formed. It also prints most of its own labels, the labeling being done 
automatically. 

During the past ten years the plant at Helmetta has been completely 
modernized. Layouts were changed, and labor-saving machinery in- 
stalled. In 1953 after using three old steam boilers for thirty-five years 
the plant was converted to electricity by the use of two hundred electric 
motors. During October, 1953, three old, iron front, hand-fired boilers 
were replaced by three new Integral Furnace FF units manufactured 
by The Babcock & Wilcox Company of New York City. The new 
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power station serves first as a source of heat and processing steam in 
the operations of the plant and second as a pumping station for a sub- 
stantial portion of Helmetta’s water supply. Packaging and labeling 
are done by the Pneumatic Scale Corporation Vacuflow powder fillers 
and Standard-Knapp-type labeling equipment. 

In 1954 the Helme Company’s manufacturing plant at Yorklyn, 
Delaware, was closed and its operations were transferred to Helmetta. 
It still continues to operate its rehandling plants at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, and Hopkinsville, Kentucky, where the tobacco is received, 





Rotary Vacuflow machine used for filling glass and tin 

containers with snuff at the George W. Helme Company 

plant. (Courtesy of the George W. Helme Company and 
and the Pneumatic Scale Corp. of Quincy, Mass.) 


graded and packed in hogsheads. The storage warehouses there and 
in Helmetta require many acres of warehousing space. On October 
15, 1960, the renovation of an office building in Helmetta was com- 
pleted and all operating departments of the snuff division were moved 
from New York to Helmetta. This was done to insure more eco- 
nomical operation and for better servicing of customers. ‘The execu- 
tive office continues to remain at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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From 1935 to the present time the employees of the Helme Company 
at Helmetta have ranged in number from 350 to 450. Around 1935 
approximately fifty brands of snuff were manufactured. At present 
there are about forty brands, the bulk of which is marketed in the 
South in such states as Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi. Approximately one-third of the dry snuff 
used in the United States is made at Helmetta.. Wet snuff is less than 
two per cent of their production. During the six-year period 1953 to 


1958 the average amount of snuff produced in New Jersey was over 
8,000,000 pounds. 


Helme’s popular brands are Railroad Mills Sweet, Railroad Mills 
Plain, Railroad Mills Maccoboy, Tops Sweet, Tops Mild, N avy Sweet, 





Standard-Knapp-type labeling machine in operation at the George W. Helme 

plant. Filled snuff “tumblers” pass through labeling unit in an inverted 

position. Glue roll applies adhesive to wrap-around label which is removed 

from stack as it contacts glass container. Label is wiped thoroughly as it 

passes through sequence of stations. (Courtesy of George W. Helme Com- 
pany and the Pneumatic Scale Corp. of Quincy, Mass.) 


Navy Plain, Buttercup, Society, Superior, Compeer, Suavity, Square, 
Honey Bee, Lorillard Sweet, Lorillard High Toast, Lorillard Salt, 
Lorillard Maccoboy, Three Thistle Sweet, Three Thistle Strong, 
Ralph’s, Strawberry, Checkerberry, Viking, Wild Cherry, Starrs, 
Egerton, Ladies Choice, and Sun Rappee. These are sold in fifteen 
different types of containers. Snuff users have their favorite brands 
and seldom if ever change. Although the firm manufactures more 
“Scotch Sweet” than any other firm, it also manufactures a moist, 
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coarser snuff, sold under such names as Viking and Work Mate, which 
is preferred by the users in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

Marketing snuff, up until the 1900s, was usually accomplished 
through agents who hired their own salesmen who would distribute 
and sell the product to retail outlets. The snuff companies had no 
contacts with their consumers. This method was finally changed and 
nowadays sales to retail stores and consumers are handled by the 
salesmen of the firm. Each one services a large number of retail stores, 
including such in the South as crossroad stores, gas stations, super- 
markets, and also jobbers, etc. Advertising involves the use of tele- 
vision, radio, newspapers, flyers, store cards, billboard posters, retail 
displays, free samples, redeemable coupons good for a 134-ounce 
pocket size can of snuff, if one buys a large economy size can, free 
gifts for wrapper labels, booklets, etc. The present competition 
between snuff companies is confined to marketing practices. 

Because the apparently depression-proof snuff industry has a ten- 
dency to remain stable rather than a tendency to grow, constantly 
rising costs are met by operating economies and efficiency. As a part 
of its diversification program, the George W. Helme Company pur- 
chased on January 1, 1957, the business and net assets of Bachman 
Bakeries Corporation and its affiliated company, the Berkshire Biscuit 
Company, both of Reading, Pennsylvania. These companies are op- 
erated through a subsidiary of the George W. Helme Company. In 
succeeding years the plant of the Crown Nut Company, Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, was acquired. Along with snuff the Helme Company 
now manufactures Bachman pretzels and cookies and processes six- 
teen domestic and imported nut products. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the George W. Helme Com- 
pany has just completed their own engineered automative processing 
of snuff, beginning with the opening of hogsheads of tobacco through 
to the complete package ready for shipment. In this new processing, 
all conveying functions are carried out pneumatically and large silos 
will take the place of their former storage facilities for materials in 
process, as well as the completed snuff flour. In essence it can be said 
that the human hand will not touch the product throughout its entire 
manufacture. The Helme Company is the first in their industry to 
utilize such advanced manufacturing methods. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Some New Jersey Retail Outlets For Snuff, 1761-1866 


Snuff was sold all over New Jersey as well as at the eighteen towns 
mentioned in the following list which is intended merely to indicate 
its wide distribution and availability. ‘The early advertisements and in 
fact those for many years later referred to the sale of “snuff by the 
bladder.” The snuff was packed in beeves’ bladders. In ‘Ihe New 
Jersey and Political Intelligencer” of February 27, 1787, Samuel 
Downer of Westfield, New Jersey, advised the public that he had lost, 
“on the road between Elizabeth-Town Point and the Wheat Sheaf 
Tavern” on February 16, two bladders of snuff containing about 
twenty pounds. The snuff had been manufactured by Isaac Jones of 


Philadelphia and a “reward” was offered, but not a specific sum, for 
their return. 


1761. LAwsEen, Wiii1aM, New Brunswick. Snuff by the bladder for sale. (New 
Jersey Archives, Newspaper Extracts, 1761, p. 274.) 

1773. SHOTWELL, HENRY AND JAMES, “Woodbridge Raway” and at their New 
York store sold bladders of snuff along with general merchandise. (New 
Jersey Archives, Newspaper Extracts, 1773.) 

1778. Horton, Eunicg AND Foster, Chatham, advertised snuff along with 
indigo, tobacco, haircombs, etc. (New Jersey Archives, Newspaper Ex- 
tracts, 1778, Feb. 11.) 

1778. Heuttnes, Isaac, Burlington, at his tobacco manufactory sold wholesale 
and retail, snuff, saffron, pigtail plug and square cut tobacco. (New 
Jersey Gazette, April 1, 1778.) 

1778. DENTON, JoHN, Princeton, in the lane opposite the College, advertised 
snuff by the bladder, pound or ounce, also pepper, ginger, copperas, beaver 
hats, pins, needles, bobbins, shirt buttons, fish hooks, spike nails, etc. 
(New Jersey Gazette, May 20, 1778.) 

1778. BLEEKER, ANTHONY L,, Morristown, sold among other items, Scotch 
snuff in bladders. (New Jersey Gazette, July 15, 1778.) — 

1778. Bonp, GrorcE, AND JoHN Patn, Morristown, at their dwelling house in 
Morristown, at a public sale on July 17 offered excellent Scotch snuff in 
kegs, choice pigtail tobacco, a barrel of brimstone, dry goods, school 
books, household furniture, etc. They expected to end their copartnership 
on August 1 and wanted all accounts settled. (New Jersey Gazette, 
July 15, 1778) 

1778. Crotius, PETER, Trenton, sold snuff, pepper, nutmeg, indigo, tea, sugar, 
coffee, etc. (New Jersey Gazette, July 22, 1778.) 

1778. OcDEN AND Curtis, Morristown, at their store next door to the Court 
House sold snuff in bladders, rum, tea, coffee, spices, copperas, etc. (New 
Jersey Gazette, August 12, 1778.) 

1778. Hurt, Ropert, Elizabeth-Town, offered snuff, whiskey, rum, salt, etc., 
at his store. (New Jersey Gazette, November 4, 1778.) 

1778. MiLnor, JosEPH, Trenton, at his store, sold snuff, French brandy, Ma- 
deira wine, coffee, sugar, etc. (New Jersey Gazette, Dec. 23, 1778.) 
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1779. 


1780. 


1780. 


1780. 


1780. 


1780. 


1781. 
1781, 


1781. 


1782. 
1782. 


1786. 


1789. 


1799. 


1802. 


1805. 


1806. 


1810. 


- Brusu, Timorry, Junior, Hopewell, had a store near the Baptist Meet- 


inghouse in which he sold snuff by the ounce, bottle, pound, dozen or 
hundredweight. (New Jersey Gazette, Jan. 6, 1779.) 

EASTBURN, Rozert, New Brunswick, sold snuff in bottles or by the pound 
along with the type of merchandise found in a general store. (New Jer- 
sey Journal, Mar. 29, 1780.) 

Hews, Atpueus, Newark, sold snuff and tobacco in his general store. 
(New Jersey Journal, Mar, 29, 1780. ) 

Warner, Purp, Trenton, carried on a “tobacco manufactory” near the 
“Market” where country storekeepers and others could be supplied with 
any kind of tobacco, wholesale or retail at Philadelphia prices, including 
good Scotch snuff in bladders. (New Jersey Gazette, Aug. 16, 1780.) 
TURELL, EBENEZER, Newark, sold in his store, snuff as well as 55 other 
items of merchandise. (New Jersey Archives, Newspaper Extracts, 1780, 
pp. 91, 93.) 

Horton, Foster, Chatham, advertised snuff for sale in his general store. 
(New Jersey Gazette, Nov. 8, 1780.) 

SINGER, JOHN, Trenton, sold snuff in his general store. 

Ricuarps, WILLIAM, Trenton Landing, advertised snuff for sale at his 
store. 

MicHakEL, Isaac, Bound Brook, advertised snuff, tobacco, rum, gin, wine, 
brandy, earthenware, dry goods, etc. (New Jersey Gazette, Mar. 7, 1781.) 
JAMES, JoHN, Trenton, sold snuff, wool cards, liquors, tea, coffee, etc. 
Moopy, THomas, Stony-Brook, advertised an auction sale on April 5 of 
“a quantity of good snuff, above two years old,” earthenware, an eight- 
day clock, three milch cows, books, furniture. (New Jersey Archives, 
Newspaper Extracts, 1780-82.) 

Ecpert, ABRAHAM, Springfield, having erected a tobacco manufactory 
informed the public that he could supply cut or rolled tobacco of as good 
quality and as cheap as it could be bought in New York. (New Jersey 
Journal & Political Intelligencer, Nov. 22, 1786.) 

Hunt, Joun, Elizabeth-Town, started a store of European and West 
India goods, a little below Mr. Morrel’s. He had moved there from New 
York and he also started a manufactory of tobacco, wholesale and retail. 
(New Jersey Journal & Political Intelligencer, May 27, 1789.) 

Gray, Isaac, Master of the schooner “Betsy” from Richmond, had arrived 
at Lamberton (near Trenton) and had on board coal and manufactured 
tobacco for sale on reasonable terms. (New Jersey State Gazette, July 
30, 1799.) 

FARMER, CAspER & M’Kean, T renton, advertised a tobacco and snuff 
manufactory, having moved from Philadelphia to the store on Mill-Hill, 
Trenton, formerly occupied by Mr. Philip Fister and lately by Stillwell 
& Nevius. Prices were to be as low as those in Philadelphia. (Trenton 
Federalist, Sept. 27, 1802.) 

HILttyer & Co., WittiAM, New Brunswick, having removed from New 
York on account of the “epidemic Fever” raging in New York brought 
with them an assortment of groceries including snuff and tobacco, which 
was offered for sale. (Trenton Federalist, Sept. 23, 1805.) 

CaRMAN, Lewis, New Brunswick, had their dry goods and grocery store 
on Albany Street where they also sold snuff, Scotch and rappee, pipes, 
and tobacco. (Guardian; or New Brunswick Advertiser, Dec. 25, 1806.) 
NuUTMAN, SAMUEL, Newark, relinquished his grocery business and started 
the manufacture of tobacco, so he stated. He could supply the public 
with “pig-tail, Ladies Twist, and paper tobacco on the shortest notice.” 
(Centinel of Freedom, Jan. 2, 1810.) 
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1810. 


1812. 


i814. 


1818. 


1816. 


1816. 


1816. 
1818. 
1819. 


1823. 


1826. 


1830. 


1832. 


1833. 


Bonp, Wi1AM, Trenton, started a tobacco manufactory at the upper 
end of Warren Street, a few doors above the “True American Printing 
Office.” He advertised Scotch and rappee snuff. (Trenton Federalist, 
May 21, 1810.) 

Rereper, Isaac, Trenton, opened a store for the sale of dry goods and 
groceries at the stand lately occupied by George Dill nearly opposite the 
east end of the Market-House and next door to the State Bank. The 
manufacture of tobacco was continued back of the store. (Trenton Fed- 
eralist, April 20, 1812.) 

Parrsu, Peter, Trenton, had a tobacco manufactory, opposite the City 
Hall and kept on hand constantly chewing tobacco by the roll, smoking 


~ tobacco by the pound, Spanish and half Spanish cigars by the box and 


snuff by the pound. (Trenton Federalist, June 13, 1814.) 

Sracno, G., Trenton, had a cigar factory at the house of Robinson Howell 
at the head of Second Street where he sold cigars, tobacco and snuff. 
(Trenton Federalist, June 15, 1818.) 

Smrtu, Dr. F. R., New Brunswick, in Albany Street, was the agent for 
the “Aromatic Snuff” for catarrh and headache, manufactured by I. P. 
Whitewell in Boston. Price 50 cents per bottle. (Times and New Bruns- 
wick General Advertiser, Nov. 21, 1816.) 

Smiru & Co., Joun R., Trenton, sold “Aromatic Snuff” for 50 cents per 
bottle, that had been recommended by Dr. Waterhouse and approved by 
a professor of chemistry in the University of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
(Trenton Federalist, Nov. 25, 1816.) 

Sracno & Mena, Trenton, opened a cigar factory opposite the Market 
House where they sold cigars, smoking tobacco and pipes. (Trenton 
Federalist, Dec. 23, 1816.) 

Jonrs & Son, Isaac, Philadelphia, tobacconists of 169 North Front Street 
advertised cigars, smoking tobacco and Scotch and rappee snuff in “The 
Times and New Brunswick Advertiser” of June 11, 1818. 

Day, M., Newark, advertised “Aromatic Snuff” for headache and catarrh 
at 50 cents per bottle, at the post office. (Centinel of Freedom, Jan. oy 
1819.) 

Heaty, Tuomas P., Newark, took over the store long occupied by C& 
W. Davis and began a tobacco, snuff and cigar manufactory and ware- 
house for tobacco in general, wholesale and retail. He sold snuff, such 
as maccoboy, rappee, plain and scented, Scotch of Ist, 2nd and 3rd quality. 
Orders were packed in boxes, bottles, jars and bladders. (Centinel of 
Freedom, May 6, 1823.) 

Miter, Puixip, Bridgeton, had a tobacco and cigar manufactory at Laurel 
Hill, which he had just opened. (Washington Whig & Bridgeton Ob- 
server, July 24, 1826.) 

Roserts & Srmons, Trenton, had a “Spanish Segar Manufactory” between 
the Indian Queen and the United States Hotel and the Rising Sun Tavern, 
Warren Street. They advertised maccoboy, rappee, and Scotch snuffs as 
well as cigars and tobacco. (Emporium & True American, Dec. 18, 1830.) 
They continued until January 1, 1833, when they dissolved their partner- 
ship by mutual consent. Both started in business again, separately. 
Srerrett, THomAsS A., Salem, opened a cigar and snuff making business 
about 1832. (Camden County Historical Society Scrapbook #4, p. Te 
col. 3.) 

Roserts, JosEPH, Trenton, in Market Street, south side between the two 
markets, advertised cigars, chewing tobacco and all kinds of snuff. (Em- 
porium & True American, Feb. 2, 1833.) 
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Tobacco, Snuff, and Segar 
Manufactory, and Ware- 
house for Tobacco in gen- 
eral, Wholesale and Re- 
tail. 


THOMAS P. HEALY, 


HH: taken the Store long occupied by C, 
& W.'Davis, in Newark, and also con- 
tinues his old stand, No. 159 1-2 Front- 
street, NewYork ; at both of which'places he 
will have a constant supply of the following 
articles :— 
Tobacco for Smokiug, SNUFF. 
of various kindy. Maccubau, 
Tohbaceo for Chewing, Rappee, plain and scented, 
Cut, Twist, Ladies Twist.{scotcb, Ist and 2d quality. 


Plug, or Negro Head. SEGARS. 
rom the commoo tothe} Spanish, Iet, 2d and 3d 
‘inest sweet! scented Rich. quality. 
mond aod Caveudish. New-Orleans, 
American, 


T. P. HEALY, respectfully informs the 
public, that the Goods are warranted to be 
of the Grst quality. according to the serts and 
prices required. Those of his own manufac- 
ture in particular will be found to be at least 
equal in point of price and making to any in 
the States. His long experience, and per- 
sonal persevering attention, fully justify bim 

fin making this assertion, 

Orders packed as may be wished, eitherin 
Boxes, Bottles, Jurs, Bladders, &e. and the 
quantity as well as quality, will speak for 
themselves. 

All favors gratefully received and punctu-! 
ally attended to. 

May 6, 1828. 6-3wp ! 
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1823 Advertisement of a New York City firm with a 
branch in Newark, N. J. (The “Centinel of Freedom,” 
Newark, N. J., May 27, 1823.) 
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1833. 


1833. 


1833. 


1838. 


1854. 


1860. 


1866. 


1866. 


1866. 


1866. 


SIMONS, SAMUEL, Trenton, continued in business in Warren Street be- 
tween the Rising Sun and Indian Queen hotels, where he sold tobacco, 
snuff and cigars. (Emporium & True American, Feb. 2, 1833.) 

Bitson, H., Mount Holly, had a tobacco and cigar factory next door to 
Queen’s Hotel, where he sold coarse and fine maccoboy, rappee and Scotch 
snuff wholesale and retail. (New Jersey Mirror, Jan. 10, 1833.) In 
March, 1833, he moved to a new building on the corner of Mill and Budd 
streets. (New Jersey Mirror, Mar. 28, 1833.) 

Pipprtt, WILLIAM, C., Mount Holly, established a cigar manufactory 
opposite the bank where he sold manufactured tobacco and Scotch and 
rappee snuff. (New Jersey Mirror, Jan. 31, 1833.) On April 2, 1833, he 
advertised in the same paper that he had removed to the shop formerly 
kept by Clayton P. Atkinson opposite the store of Coppuck & Hulme, 
and the third door west of the “Mirror Printing Office.” In addition to 
cigars and tobacco, he advertised maccoboy, Congress, Washington, Scotch 
and rappee snuffs. He also wanted two apprentices. 

Harris & STEPHENS, Bridgeton, nearly opposite Potter & Elmer’s- store. 
In “The Bridgeton Chronicle’ of January 20, 1838, Ebenezer Westcott 
and Hosea Moore, assignees of Gilbert Harris and Stephen Stephens, 
announced the sale on January 24 of the implements and fixtures used in 
the manufacture of tobacco, consisting of a tobacco spinning wheel, a 
table, a press, press kegs, a patent beam scale and weights, cigar tables, 
boxes, barrels, wagon, etc., also the manufactured stock on hand including 
Scotch snuff. 

Bowers, D. R., Trenton, 37 Green Street. Tobacco, Snuff & Cigar Manu- 
facturer. (Mercer Standard, Dec. 16, 1854.) In the “Daily True Ameri- 
can” of Trenton for October 4, 1860, Bowers advertised Scotch snuff in 
bulk at 12% and 16 cents per pound and maccoboy snuff at 18 cents per 
pound. The Bowers manufacturing plant and mills were at Changewater, 
New Jersey. 

AvAMS, J. H., Mount Holly, wholesale and retail dealer in tobacco, snuff 
and cigars, had his place in the Arcade Building. He also sold cigar cases, 
snuff boxes, match boxes, pipes and a little of everything, such as canes 
and ballads. His acrostic way of advertising is quoted as follows, from 
the “New Jersey Mirror’ (Mount Holly) of June 14, 1860. 


A dams, at his Store, Arcade, 

D eserves a share of patronage, 

A nd all who like a good Segar 

M ay find the same at his Bazar, 

S moke, Chaw and Sneeze, forevermore. 


In the same Newspaper of June 28, 1860 and November 7, 1861, he had 
a special notice advertising the best Scotch snuff in the world. This had 
been made by Skinner & Co., and was sold in bladders at 21 cents per 
pound. 

SPIEGEL, MartTIN, Trenton, at 43 Warren Street advertised tobacco, snuff 
and cigars. (New Jersey State Business Directory published by Talbott 
and Blood, 1866.) 

ACKERMAN, W. §S., Paterson, 84 Market Street near the Erie R. R. 
Depot, was a wholesale and retail dealer in tobacco, snuff and cigars. 
(Talbott and Blood, Directory, 1866.) 

ALLEE, J. B., W. C. Tippy, AnD Wm. ACKERMAN, Paterson, 60 Main 
Street opposite the Fair, were manufacturers of tobacco, snuff and cigars. 
(Talbott and Blood, Directory, 1866.) 

Loxerson, A. .S., Freehold, on Main Street, was a dealer in cigars, 
tobacco and snuff. (Talbott and Blood, Directory, 1866.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Notes on Some Snuff Mills of Nearby States 


Rhode Island 


Around 1750 a Dr. Thomas Moffat or Muffatt from Scotland settled 
in Rhode Island and, considering some mode of subsistence other than 
that of a practitioner of medicine, he decided upon that of growing 
tobacco and making snuff in view of the large amount that was im- 
ported yearly from Glasgow. Not being able to find anyone to build a 
mill such as he wanted, he wrote to Scotland and obtained a competent 
millwright in the person of Gilbert Stuart, the father of the noted 
painter of that name. A site was selected and a mill was built at the 
confluence of the Mattatoxet and Pattaquamscott between Wickford 
and North Kingston, this being perhaps the first snuff mill in New 
England. There was a lack of glass bottles in which to package the 
snuff, however, and although Dr. Moffat substituted beeve’s bladders, 
this method for some reason failed in Narragansett, although success- 
ful in other places. As a result, Stuart removed to Newport. Gilbert 
Stuart, the famous portrait painter and an inveterate snuff user, was 
born in the snuff mill, which was a structure of two stories, the upper 
one being living quarters and the lower being the water-powered mill. 
New England tobacco was used in Stuart’s snuff. William Dunlap 
on one of his visits to Boston had a sea captain for his companion who 
also was a great snuff user. He applied the snuff to his right nostril 
and upon being asked the reason, the captain replied that he always 
had a nostril in reserve. When the right one became callous after a 
few weeks’ usage, he applied the snuff to the left one until the right 
came to its “senses.” He used a brand known as “blackguard.’’! 


According to Bishop, a snuff mill was started in East Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1784 by William Pitkin.? 


In the “Boston Gazette” of August 16, 1756, Peter Barbour of 
Wing’s Lane, Boston, who called himself a snuff maker, advertised 
the best snuff by the pound, bottle, or any greater or lesser quantity, 
made from the best tobacco by a master workman who was late fore- 
man to the famous Keppin of Glasgow. It was much cheaper than 
foreign snuff. It is not thought that either Barbour or the master 
workman had a snuff mill. 
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New York 


Anthony Lispenard of “New Rochell” in “The New-York Mercury” 
of October 14, 1754, offered for sale or rent the snuff mills of Mr. 
Francis Goelet at New Rochelle, with twelve “molds” for snuff, a 
tobacco engine, with knives and “sives” and all “other working utensils 
thereunto belonging.” 

At the windmill near the Bull’s Head in the Bowery, New York 
City, George Traile ground grain, ginger, etc., and at his snuff mills 
he made “as usual,” “Scots snuff, rappee of all kinds, and Irish high 
toasted” snuff. His advertisement appeared in the ““New- York Gazette 
and the Weekly Mercury” of June 1, 1772. 

Dennis MacReady of New York City advised the public in “Riving- 
ton’s New-York Gazette” of May 13, 1773 that he had removed his 
tobacco manufactory from “horse and cart street” toward the lower 
end of Wall Street at the “sign of the bladder of snuff and roll tobacco.” 
He advertised Scotch and rappee snuff but it is not believed that he 
manufactured them. 

Maxwell & Williams from Bristol, Fngland, where they carried on 
a large and extensive trade as “snuff and tobacco manufacturers,” 
erected in New York City “a complete Apparatus for carrying on the 
said Business in all its Branches,” according to “The New-York 
Journal or the General Advertiser” of May 13, 1773. They sold at 
their store near the lower end of Wall Street all sorts of the best Scotch 
and rappee snuff as well as pigtail, rag and fine mild smoking tobacco. 
Their “complete apparatus” does not appear to have been a snuff mill. 

Bishop wrote in volume III of his work that in 1776 George Ben- 
jamin Miller came to New York from Philadelphia where he had been 
born and began the manufacture of plug tobacco and snuff at 110 
Water Street near Wall. After George B. Miller’s death around 1790 
his wife took over the management and continued the business under 
her own name until her second marriage, when her son assumed the 
management, Mrs. Miller retaining her interest and control. Other 
changes in name followed. Mrs. Miller died in 1848. It is not known 
how long Mrs. Miller continued to make snuff after the death of her 
husband. Her place at 110 Water Street became a resort for the 
literary men and important politicians of the period, and Mrs. Miller 
herself possessed social as well as business qualifications. It was but 
a few steps from the old Tontine Coffee House to her place and upon 
one occasion when several prominent Knickerbockers were gathered 
in her place where they bought their supplies of tobacco, a customer 
entered and asked for “Irish Blackguard,” a brand extensively used 
by some classes of people, whereupon John Lang, editor of the old 
“New-York Gazette,” asked Mrs. Miller why she did not have a dis- 
tinctive name for the snuff used by the party present. Mrs, Miller 
said at once that she would name it “American Gentleman.” 
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Bishop reported that in 1790 at Albany, New York, there was a 
complete set of mills for manufacturing snuff, tobacco, mustard seed, 
etc., erected by James Caldwell. They were considered as the most 
complete and extensive of their kind in the country. The snuff mill 
was capable of making in nine months enough snuff for the entire 
northern part of America. In 1794 the works were destroyed by fire 
with a loss of £13,000, but they were rebuilt at once.? 


Pennsylvania 


Thomas Leiper, who was born in Scotland, and educated in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh schools, was destined by his parents to become a 
clergyman, but this he did not favor. After the death of his father in 
1763 he was invited to come to America by his brother, Dr. James 
Leiper of Port Tobacco in Maryland, and after landing there in June, 
1763, he was placed in the large mercantile house of a Mr. Sample. 
After becoming of age he accepted an invitation from his cousin to 
join Gavin Hamilton, a tobacco exporter in Philadelphia. After work- 
ing for Hamilton a few years he went into business for himself and 
eventually became one of the leading wholesale and retail tobacco 
merchants of the city. He built several large mills in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, for the manufacture of snuff and other products of to- 
bacco.* In May, 1780, he bought a glass factory in Northern Liberties 
(Philadelphia) in order to have enough bottles for packaging his snuff. 
After owning it for twenty years it was sold on March 6, 1800 to 
Joseph Roberts, Jr., James Butland and James Rowland for $2,333, 
subject to a ground rent of fifteen pounds.* In 1781 Leiper advertised 
in “The New-Jersey Gazette” of June 13, 1781, that he had for sale 
Scotch snuff and manufactured tobacco of the first quality at his place 
on the east side of Water Street, the seventh door above Market Street, 
Philadelphia. In the same paper he announced his removal from 
Spruce and Water streets to the east side of Water Street. 

During the parade of the Grand Federal Procession in Philadelphia 
on July 4, 1788, to celebrate the ratification of the Constitution by ten 
of the thirteen states, Thomas Leiper carried the standard for the 
seventy snuff makers on the march. He was also active in opposing 
the 1794 federal tax on snuff. In 1795 one of the dams of his snuff 
mills was swept away by a flood caused by heavy rains, and his mill 
was idle for forty-two days while repairs costing $1,000 were being 
made. During that time his excise tax was $258 without any snuff 
being made. 

One of the largest hotels in the country was built by Leiper on a 
plot of ground at Eleventh and Market streets, Philadelphia, in 1812. 
It was called the New Mansion House, but it was not a success finan- 
cially after four years, and the manager left.® 
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Leiper’s name first appeared in connection with manufacturing in 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, in an assessment roll of Nether Provi- 
dence in 1779 when he was assessed on a snuff mill located on Crum 
Creek. In 1790 he was running two snuff mills and owned two hun- 
dred and ninety-six acres of land. About 1800 a “dry-House” was 
added and in 1811 there was in addition, a spinning house for tobacco. 
Thomas Leiper conducted these mills until his death on July 6, 1825. 
He was born December 15, 1745. His will of April 21, 1824, devised 
his real estate to his sons George G., William J., and Samuel M. The 
estate remained intact until 1843 when the property containing the 
snuff mills was conveyed to William J. Leiper. In 1826 the two snuff 





THOMAS LEIPER. 
(Painted by Otis and engraved by J. Sartain.) 


mills had eight mulls and two cutting machines. They continued to 
operate until 1845, when they were converted to tenant houses for 
cotton mill employees. 


Thomas Leiper was a public-spirited citizen of considerable wealth. 
In 1780 he bought two stone quarries near his snuff mills. During 
the Revolution he was in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown, having joined the 1st Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry which was organized November 17, 1774, and of which 
he became its orderly, sergeant, treasurer and secretary. Along with 
Robert Morris and others, he subscribed a large.amount of money 
when General Washington was on the verge of disbanding his army 
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for want of supplies. He lived mostly in Philadelphia, and for many 
years was president of the Common Council. He subscribed as much 
as $100,000 in the stock of various canal and turnpike companies, 
which yielded very little return.7 An enterprising and progressive 
businessman, he held many offices of distinction and trust. On No- 
ember 3, 1778, he married Elizabeth C. Gray, and they had thirteen 
children. He died at his country estate, Avondale in Delaware County, 
near his mills.3 


Another famous snuff mill of Philadelphia was the Garrett Mill, 
reported by Freedley in 1858 and in 1867 to have been established one 
hundred years previously. This gives one two dates to choose from, 
1758 and 1767. Another source states that it was founded in 1782. 
There is a Levi Garrett daybook, 1795-97, in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. In 1867 it was known as the house of Walter i. 
Garrett & Sons. In 1891 the firm was located at 224 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, and Walter Garrett lived at 404 South Ninth 
Street. William E. Garrett, Jr., at this date lived at 824 Pine Street. 
Some of Garrett’s employees lived in New Jersey. According to the 
“West Jersey Press” (Camden, New Jersey) of September 23, 1896, 
the funeral of Thomas Jack, Sr., who had lived on Cuthbert Road, 
Collingswood, New Jersey, was attended by “a number of the de- 
ceased’s fellow workmen, from the W. E. Garrett and Son’s Snuff 
Factory.” The Garrett firm advertised extensively. For example, 
J. H. Adams in the “New-Jersey Mirror and Burlington County Ad- 
vertiser” (Mount Holly, New Jersey) of June 10, 1858, noted that 
he had received a large supply of W. E. Garrett & Son’s best Scotch 
snuff for sale at the manufacturer’s prices, wholesale and retail. 

According to Freedley, there were four snuff mills in Philadelphia 
around 1858 which employed fifty persons and had an invested capital 
of $80,000. Around 1867 Mr. A. Ralph, formerly with the W. E. 
Garrett & Sons firm established his own works for the manufacture 
of “a superior quality of Scotch snuff,’ and also rappee. His office 
was at 105 Arch Street in Philadelphia, and apparently he was in busi- 
ness with J. W. Woodside and S. A. Hendrickson, trading as the 
Oriental Snuff and Tobacco Works.8 

About 1798 Jacob Mayland built a sawmill in Blockley ‘Township 
at Mill Creek, near Gray’s Ferry bridge. Soon afterward he added a 
snuff mill.? On the William Faden map, “The Province of New Jer- 
sey,” published December 1, 1777, a “snuff mill’ is located just across 
the Delaware River from New Jersey and just below Philadelphia. 
Unfortunately the name of the owner is missing. 


_ In “The New-Jersey Journal and Political Intelligencer” of Decem- 
bem 12,1786, and January 31,1787, James Christie announced that 
he had for sale at all times at his wholesale and retail china, glass and 
earthenware store, No. 17 Maiden Lane, New York, Scotch snuff 
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manufactured by Hamilton, Son & Co., of Philadelphia. This snuff 
was available by the tierce or barrel in bladders; by the barrel or half 
barrel in pound and half-pound bottles; by one or more bladders; by 
the single bottle or dozen; as suited the customer. The paper currency 
of the states of New Jersey and Pennsylvania would be acceptable in 
payment. Hamilton was one of the conductors of the snuff makers 
in the Philadelphia parade of July 4, 1788, mentioned elsewhere in this 
history. 

In 1790 in Philadelphia there were, as reported by Scharf and West- 
cott, twenty different firms manufacturing snuff, their employees num- 
bering not less than three hundred men and boys. 

When Joshua Gilpin made his journey from Wakefield to Bethlehem 
in 1802 he found that when the settlement was founded by the Mora- 
vians sixty-two years before, there was a brewery and a snuff mill in 
addition to a cannery, gristmill, etc.1° 

Jacob Cash & Son advertised themselves as snuff and tobacco manu- 
facturers at No. 2 Arch Street, Phildelphia, in ‘““The True American” 
(Trenton, New Jersey) of August 6, 1810. They sold Scotch and 
rappee snuff in kegs and bladders. 

Gavin Hamilton, one of the contemporaries of Thomas Leiper and 
one of the conductors of the snuff workers in the Grand Federal 
Procession of July 4, 1788, in Philadelphia, had his place of business 
at 122 Market Street in Philadelphia. He manufactured Scotch snuff, 
of first and second quality, and rappee of various kinds, also fine pig- 
tail, plug, Virginia twist and smoking tobacco, Spanish, half Spanish 
and common cigars, according to “Poulson’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser” of April 10, 1814. 

Philip Stimmel’s excellent stone snuff mill on Ridley Creek was 
offered for sale or rent in Poulson’s newspaper for June 26, 1816, by 
the druggists Lehman & Smith, 76 South Second Street in Philadel- 
phia. It could be had without the farm on which there was a good 
dwelling house and barn. 

B. Herriges, a tobacconist of 186 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
announced in Poulson’s newspaper for March 9, 1822, that he was 
going out of business and had for sale cheap, “the utensils belonging 
to the trade, consisting of three Presses, nearly new, with Brass Boxes, 
a cutting Machine, Snuff Mill, &c., &c.” The mill was probably a 
small one operated by hand. 

Five hundred barrels of Woodward’s superior Philadelphia Scotch 
snuff, the quality warranted to be first rate and packed in small blad- 
ders, were offered for sale at a reduced price by Stephen Storm, the 
sole agent, 81 Front Street, in “The New York Sun” of June 4, 1835. 
Another Philadelphia snuff factory was that of Messrs. Cooper & 
Walters at the corner of Eleventh and Melon streets, Spring Garden. 
A boiler explosion*in this factory on the afternoon of June 12, 1850, 
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was reported by “T’he American Banner” (Camden, New Jersey) of 
June 15 and 29 as being responsible for the death of three boys. 

In 1891, according to Boyd’s Philadelphia Business Directory, there 
were five snuff manufacturers in Philadelphia, these being, Healy ee 
Beck & Co., 1730 Market Street; W. E. Garrett & Sons, 224 S. Front 
Street; Ralph Stewart & Co., Mascher, c. Columbia Avenue and 924 
Arch Street; Theodore Teuscher, 631 N. Third Street; and Joseph 
Wallace, 607 Pine Street. 


Delaware 


“The Pennsylvania Gazette” of June 1 and October 5, 1769, refer 
to a snuff mill that Gilpin and Fisher had erected where they made 
choice Scotch snuff, which was marketed by Joshua Fisher and Sons 
of Philadelphia. Norman B. Wilkinson is of the opinion that this mill 
was located on Brandywine Creek and later, in 1787, became the Gilpin 
paper mill. Downstream from the Gilpin paper mill, Isaac Jones 
operated snuff and flour mills around 1821. In 1795 Mr. Jones owned 
a mill near Newcastle, Delaware, and at that time had entered two. of 
his four mortars with the federal government for purposes of taxation. 
Sales of snuff had fallen off at that time, presumably due to the gov- 
ernment’s excise policy. 

There was a John Garrett snuff mill at Yorklyn about ten miles 
from Wilmington, near the Pennsylvania border on Red Clay Creek 
which in the 1870s, according to Norman B. Wilkinson, was a large 
establishment with a production of eighty barrels (16,000 Ibs.) of 
Scotch snuff weekly. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Early Snuff Taxes 


On June 5, 1794, Congress passed an act laying a tax on refined 
sugar, tobacco, and snuff, and requiring the manufacturers to report 
under oath the quantities made and other particulars. The price of 
snuff was about fourteen or fifteen cents per pound, and the tax was 
eight cents more, or sixty per cent. The tax on tobacco was four 
cents per pound. The act also provided for a “drawback” on snuff 
and refined sugar when these articles were exported provided they 
had been manufactured in this country. In addition, the manufac- 
turer was to give a bond in the sum of $5,000 that he would comply 
with that part of the law requiring that he give notice in writing of 
his shops, warehouses, work houses, etc., before manufacturing or 
selling any tobacco or snuff, under forfeiture of their mills as well as 
the snuff, mortars and all other utensils, with a fine of $500 and costs 
of suits. The snuff maker also had to give six hours notice before 
he could ship snuff. 

This act, patterned after a British law, even before it was passed, 
when its provisions became known, produced consternation and loud 
objections from snuff and sugar manufacturers. As we are here 
concerned with snuff, nothing will be said about the latter. It was 
claimed that excise oaths were only traps to perjury and an improper 
way of attempting to obtain duties. Some of the congressmen thought 
that eight cents per pound on snuff would not be felt by the consumers. 
However, the manufacturers would be aware of it, and one of its 
consequences would be smuggling. The manufacturers also believed 
that not so much snuff would be consumed at the increased price. A 
manufacturer who before the tax was able to entrust his customers 
to the amount of three thousand pounds could not do so with a tax 
of sixty per cent fastened like a millstone about his neck. He could 
only carry on about three-fifths of his business because two-fifths of 
his capital would be absorbed in paying the duty. It was said that 
snuff was commonly sold upon long credit, twelve or eighteen months 
and often for a longer time. In addition, snuff was not a luxury to 
be taxed, “but a necessary of life, or at least of health; being em- 
ployed every day, as a powerful specific against weak eyes and the 
headache.” 

In Boston, New York and Philadelphia, the manufacturers were 
the men to whom the law looked for the payment of the revenue and 
they did not sell at retail “one five-hundredth part of the snuff they 
made.” With a ssxty per cent tax they would raise the price by 
seventy or eighty per cent to country dealers and these in turn 
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would increase the retail price by a like or larger percentage. As for 
the drawbacks to be granted for exporting snuff, they were nothing 
but will-o-the-wisps adapted to drag the American manufacturers 
“into the same quagmire of perjury with those of Britain.” ‘The 
$5,000 bond was objected to because among snuff manufacturers 
many were very poor and could not afford such security. The same 
clause in the law provided that failing to conform to the requirements 
would result in forfeiture of their mills, snuff, and mortars with $500 
of fine and costs. ‘Two snuff makers in Philadelphia rented mills, and 
as the law stood their landlords would require security for the mills 
as well as rent. Another “absurdity” patterned after the British law 
was the return to be made by the snuff maker, under oath, of the 
amount which he ground every day. This was to be entered in a book 
to be shown to the exciseman. One Philadelphia snuff maker had his 
mill fifteen miles from the city, and another thirty miles away. In 
order to make the entry, each would have to make a long trip to and 
back from their mills. Such were the objections raised by the snuff 
manufacturers, 

When it became understood in April, 1794, that a bill to tax snuff, 
tobacco and sugar was to be introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the manufacturers of tobacco in Philadelphia sent a 
memorial to Congress on May 2, signed by Thomas Leiper and Gavin 
Hamilton, Jr. This memorial protested the proposed action of levying 
a tax of four cents per pound on all tobacco and eight cents per pound 
upon all snuff made in the United States. ‘These taxes were character- 
ized as hostile to domestic manufactures. The state of tobacco manu- 
facture at the time was said to be unequal to the proposed tax. In 
Pennsylvania there was only one snuff mill, so the memorial said, 
and but one more in all the other colonies. (This statement was not 
true.) The industry needed support from the government and not 
more taxation. A protest meeting of all manufacturers of Phila- 
delphia was held in the “State-House Yard” on May 18, 1794, and 
resolutions were adopted calling upon the United States to multiply 
and encourage domestic manufactures and not make them subjects 
of revenue early in their existence. 

Samuel Russel, agent for the snuff and tobacco manufacturers of 
New York City, supplied protests also. He claimed that there were 
about twenty snuff mills in the states, some of them being very small, 
that the manufacture of snuff was a hazardous business and that not 
more than five or six of the twenty were men of property. To Russel’s 
statement Thomas Leiper added a postcript stating that Russel’s 
general facts would also apply to the manufacture of snuff and tobacco 
in Pennsylvania. ‘Thomas Leiper for the snuff manufacturers and 
Jacob Morgan for the sugar manufacturers both signed a memorial 
of protest on June 17, 1794, to the President of the United States. 
On May 19 the manufacturers of tobacco in Baltimore and Maryland 
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memorialized the House of Representatives and prayed that tobacco 
and snuff be not subjected to the tax. On May 23, 1794, the House 
struck out the tax on tobacco but retained the tax on snuff. On May 
26, 1794, Thomas Leiper and Gavin Hamilton of Philadelphia sent a 
memorial to the Senate of the United States and a committee from the 
manufacturers also waited on a committee of the Senate. Nothing was 
gained. The bill passed the Senate. The memorial sent to the 
President was without effect. 

During September, 1794, the sugar refiners and snuff makers 
renewed their fight against the tax by sending a memorial to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, but nothing happened. Another 
memorial signed by all the snuff makers of Philadelphia went to the 
House at Washington, and this too produced no result. However, on 
March 3, 1795, a supplementary tariff act repealed the duty on snuff 
on April 1 and laid it on mills, this being according to a contem- 
porary account, “a lesser evil than its predecessor, from which it 
differs as one broken leg differs from two.” ‘The duty was trans- 
ferred to the mortars as recommended in the preceding session by the 
manufacturers. For every mortar worked by water, and for every 
pair of millstones, employed in the manufacture of snuff, the duty 
was $560 yearly. Upon every pestle, in any mill, worked by hand the 
duty was $112; upon every pestle in any other than hand mills, the 
duty was $140. Upon every snuff mill with stampers and grinders, 
the tax was $2,240. There was a drawback of six cents per pound 
upon exports. The requirement obliging the snuff maker to enter his 
sales daily in a book and go to the mill daily and weigh all he manu- 
factured and to swear to both operations was changed. The Senate 
struck out the former and inserted the $5,000 bond, etc. The act 
contained no allowance for variations in the weather which constantly 
changed the weight of snuff. Two tons of snuff put into bags and 
carried fifteen miles from the mill to a store in Philadelphia often 
weighed seven pounds more per hundredweight, due to damp weather. 
If an accident should occur disabling a snuff mill, there was no pro- 
vision to remit the duty on such a mill. The dam of the snuff mill 
entered by Thomas Leiper was swept away by heavy rains in “July 
last” and the mill stood idle for forty-two days while the damage was 
repaired at an expense of $1,000. The excise for this period of time 
was $258 without the mill having. worked at all. By the same flood 
Mr. Issaac Jones had a dam swept away that cost about $1,050 to 
rebuild. The mill was idle for fifty-nine days for which time he had to 
pay the excise. Messrs. Hamilton, Benninghove and “Stimble” were 
also losers. In addition, Mr. “Stimble” lost a large quantity of snuff. 

In 1795 there was not a single handmill entered in the district com- 
prising the counties of Philadelphia, Chester, Delaware and Bucks. 
Mr. Leiper had entered only one of his two. Messrs. Hamilton and 
Son, out of four mortars had entered only one. Messrs. Jones, 
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Benninghove, and “Stimble” each entered two mortars out of four. 
Mr. Jones of Philadelphia owned a mill near N ewcastle, Delaware. 
This meant that the manufacture of snuff had been cut in half. Sales 
had stagnated rapidly and the Philadelphia snuff makers had more 
snuff on hand than ever before. Retailers supplied from Philadelphia 
did not take more than half their former quantity. At New York 
snuff was not selling at all unless at the old price. A snuff maker of 
Philadelphia at one time sold many thousand pounds of snuff far 
below the current price, and his cargo was examined by a court order. 
The cargo was examined by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Leiper who 
from three pounds of snuff separated twenty-six ounces of sand and 
gravel. There was also an amount of clay which could not be 
weighed because in washing the snuff it mixed with the water. A 
manufacturer “could send rubbish of that kind out of the country, 
obtain regular certificates, pocket the drawback, and by an under- 
standing with his foreign agent let the snuff be quietly sent to the 
dunghill.” In addition, frauds were practiced by using hand mills 
which were noiseless and so escaped the tax. Many small manu- 
facturers gave up the business because they could not get licenses for 
less than a year. Unless Congress gave up their excise on snuff, the 
manufacturers would have to give up their business.t The upshot of 
the entire matter was an act suspending the act of March, 1795, until 
the next session of Congress. It was again suspended by later acts 
until April 24, 1800, when it was repealed.? 

According to the internal revenue tax returns levied upon snuff in 
1794 and later upon snuff mills, it would appear that about 80,000 
pounds of snuff were manufactured around 1794. 'Three-fourths of 
this amount was made in Massachusetts. Pennsylvania had one-half 
the mill capacity of Massachusetts, but it produced only one-fifth as 
much as New York State which had fewer mills.3 

According to the laws of New Jersey, it was not until 1780 that 
snuff mills in the state were valued and rated at the discretion of 
assessors and freeholders at any sum not exceeding five pounds where 
the snuff was made for sale. If there was a snuff mill in the state at 
that time, no mention of it seems available at present. It was not 
until 1814 that snuff mills became taxable again, according to the 
revenue-raising acts. From 1814 to 1819, inclusive, the amount was 
any sum not over $5.00. In 1823 the top figure was $2.50; in 1826 
it was $6.00. From 1831 to 1837 the amount was increased to $9.00. 
In 1839 it dropped to $5.00. In 1841 it was stepped up to $8.00; and 
from 1842 to 1848 it was $9.00. 
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CHAPTER X 
Snuffboxes 


Snuff when used for inhaling was carried in a large variety of con- 
tainers. ‘hese included pouches, bags, papers, pockets, mulls, bottles 
and boxes. Bags and pouches, attractively ornamented, were suspended 
from the girdle by Oriental users. With so many people using snuff 
in the eighteenth century, it is natural to find a new occupation de- 
veloping, that of the snuffbox maker. In 4 General Description of all 
Trades, published in London in 1747, it is stated that, “The Introduc- 
tion of snuff taking gave rise to snuff-box makers. They produced a 
great many styles of boxes—many of beautiful workmanship—Made 
of all metals, stones, shells, & etc. Their work is easy but very in- 
genious. Masters not very numerous, though they take apprentices 
and with one 5 pound, whose working hours are usually from six to 
nine; in which time a good hand will often earn 3 or 4 shillings, but 
in common not above 2 shillings and who may set himself up with 
about 20 pounds.” 


Because the correct way of handling the snuffbox and the method 
by which the snuff was carried to the nose were important in polite 
society, there were schools in London where such procedures were 
taught. An advertisement for one of these appeared in the “Spectator” 
of August 8, 1711, which stated “The Exercise of the Snuff-Box, ac- 
cording to the most fashionable Airs and Notions in opposition to the 
Exercise of the Fan, will be Taught with the best plain or perfumed 
Snuff, at Charles Lillie’s Perfumer at the corner of Beaufort Buildings 
in the Strand, and Attendance given for the benefit of the Young 
Merchants about the Exchange for two Hours every Day at Noon, 
except Saturdays, at a Toy Shop near Garroway’s Coffee House.” 
After the box was withdrawn from the pocket by the left hand, the 
cover was tapped three times by the fingers of the right hand. The 
box was then opened. A pinch of snuff was placed on the back of the 
left hand or on the thumbnail and kept in place by the forefinger. It 
was then carried to the nose and inhaled. Shakespeare in describing 
a fop in his play of Henry the Fourth abbreviated the procedure by 
saying, 

He was perfumed like a milliner 

And ’twixt his finger and thumb he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose. 


a 
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The Scotch “mull,” which was the way the Scottish Highlanders 
pronounced “mill,” a device for powdering snuff, appears not to be 
a mill at all but a ram’s horn polished and capped with a silver lid and 
containing snuff. Some, as previously mentioned, had attached thereto 
by little chains a bodkin to pierce and break up the snuff if it stuck 
together on account of dampness, a little hammer to strike the sides 
of the mull, a little rake to collect it on a little shovel, a spoon to con- 
vey the snuff to the nose, and a hare’s foot to brush loose particles 
from the nose. Some such “sneeshing mulls” were ten inches high 
with the snuff container almost four inches in diameter. A mull with 





A Scotch Mull With Attached shovel, rake, hammer and rabbit’s foot. 
(From “Harper’s New Monthly Magazine,” Vol. 20, 1860.) 


all the tools attached was intended to stand upon a table as it would 
take two hands to operate the tools if they were used. 


Snuffboxes were stolen and lost. “The Daily Advertiser’ of New 
York in its issue of December 19, 1797, contains a long advertisement 
by Hessel Peterse, of “Wezel,” collector of the township of “Augh- 
quacknock,” Essex County, New Jersey, whose dwelling house was 
robbed on the night of November 30, 1797, by a gang of armed ruffians 
who stole many articles, including a silver snuffbox marked M. B. 
Peterse offered a reward of fifty pounds for the conviction of the 
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thieves and the recovery of his property. Wezel was a settlement in 
Acquackanonck Township extending for almost four miles along the 
right bank of the Passaic River between Acquackanonck village and 
Paterson. In 1834 it contained nearly forty dwellings in addition to 
well-cultivated, fertile farm land. Among the items stolen from Philip 
Miller’s shop in New York in August, 1763, were two china snuff- 
boxes. 
Many lost snuffboxes were advertised for in the Philadelphia and 
New York newspapers. For example, in New York a silver mill was 
lost in 1738. In 1754 James Humphreys of Philadelphia offered a 
reward of fifteen shillings and no questions asked for the return of a 
“large oval silver snuff box with a border engraved around the top 
of the lid that was covered with crystal glass.” ‘There was a picture 





American Metalwork Snuffbox, early 19th century, New York, 

N. Y. John Targee probably, 1797. ‘Top at left. Bottom at right. 

(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Bequest of A. 
T. ‘Clearwater, 1933.) 


of a man and a ship on the inside, and the box was marked R. L. In 
1766 a silver snuffbox with a mother-of-pearl top was left in one of 
the pews of the Presbyterian Meeting House in New York. From 
1771 to 1777 in New York there were lost and advertised for: a 
leather, japanned box with a “Scotch peble” set in silver on the top; 
a ‘“Paper Machee” one lined with “Tortoishell” having a female figure 
and two boys painted on the lid; one made of “Gayac” wood adorned 
with four gold circles and bearing a woman’s picture ; a tortoise-shell 
box with a piece of gold on the lid and another on the bottom; and a 
“papier mache” one with gold rims and a lady’s picture’ in the lid.‘ 
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Substantial rewards were offered, but one wonders if they were ever 
returned. A very early lost advertisement appeared in the “American 
Mercury’ (Philadelphia) of July 28, 1720. This was for a snuffbox 
described as follows: “Lost on Saturday night last, between Mr. Car- 
penters wharff and the Coffee House, An Ovall Snuff-Box, 
Tortoishell top and bottom, inlaid with Gold, a Bird on the top and 3 
small ones on the bottom a picture within side, and silver rims and 
hinge. Whoever will bring or send the said box to Andrew Bradford 
in the Second street shall have half a Pistoll reward, and no questions 
asked.” 

One would expect to find many snuffboxes mentioned in wills, but 
Howard R. Kemble of the Camden County (New Jersey) Historical 
Society, after checking thousands of abstracts of New Jersey wills, 
found only a few instances. The inventory of the estate of Jonathan 
Holmes of Middleton, Monmouth County, October, 1738, included 
a snuff mill. On July 19, 1773, Thomas Woodward of Upper Free- 
hold, Monmouth County, willed his daughter Hannah his silver snuft- 
box. The inventory of the estate of Peter Van Buskirk of Bethlehem 
Township, Hunterdon County, March 9, 1809, included a silver snuff- 
box, and on June 6, 1814, Sarah Gill of Haddonfield willed a silver 
snuffbox to her daughter Anne. 

When the City of Camden, New Jersey, celebrated its centennial 
in 1928, there were five snuffboxes on exhibit as follows: 


Snuffbox owned by Charity Engle Willis, 1750—Miss Emily B. 
Collings, 136 E. Central Avenue, Moorestown, N. J. 


Snuffbox belonging to Eleanor Genge, 1790—Mrs. Isaac Doughten, 
327 Penn Street, Camden, N. J. 


Small snuffbox—exhibited by Dr.-Alfred Cramer, Chestnut Street 
and Central Avenue, Moorestown, N. J. 


Snuffbox—exhibited by Miss Tamson Moore, 214 N. 5th Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Snuffbox—exhibited by Mrs. George Stelle (no address). 


Goldsmiths, silversmiths and jewelers in the large cities offered 
snuffboxes for sale. In New York in 1757 Michael De Bruls, engraver, 
chased snuffboxes; Simeon Coley, silversmith, imported “‘neat tor- 
toise-shell’”’ boxes from London; Charles Oliver Bruff, goldsmith and 
jeweler, had an onyx snuffbox for sale in 1774; Peter Bellodiere, a 
jeweler from Paris, sold snuffboxes in 1786; and Richard Capes in 
1797 advertised snuff bottles for sale. 

In Philadelphia in 1730 Christopher Tuthill, goldsmith, offered an 
ebony snuffbox with a silver hinge; Philip Hulbeart, goldsmith, in 
1761 imported plated snuffboxes from London; Edmond Mille, gold- 
smith, in 1763 offered enameled ones; John Carnan in 1771 had silver 
and enameled ones for sale; in 1772 paper snuffboxes were advertised 
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by William Ball; in 1775 Nicholas Brooks, silversmith, sold paper, 
wood, enamel and tortoise-shell snuffboxes; Joseph Anthony, Jr., 
gold and silversmith, in 1783 offered “Snuff boxes for gentlemen 
mounted with Gold,” James Byrne, jeweler and silversmith, had a 
“handsome assortment of snuff boxes” in 1785; in the “American 
Sentinel” of Philadelphia for September 11, 1824, “La Fayette Snuff 
Boxes,” each with a correct likeness of the general, were on sale at 
49 South Front Street. This was at the time when La Fayette badges, 
watch ribbons, and ladies’ waist bands, were extremely popular. In 
the “National Gazette and Literary Register’ of Philadelphia for 
June 3, 1828, William Simpson of 66 Chestnut Street advertised for 
sale a small selection of neat Cumnock and Coal snuffboxes just re- 
ceived from Scotland. Finally, in 1769 Richard Wistar announced 
that snuff bottles were among the other types of glassware made at 





Snuffbox. French Ceramics. Middle XVIII century. 

Mennecy. Raised rocaille design. Porcelain, silver-gilt. 

(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917.) 


his glassworks. These, however, were not the fancy kinds of snuff 
bottles but those used by snuff makers. Heston & Carpenter in the 
“Mercantile Advertiser” of December 6, 1799, a New York paper, 
advertised that their New Jersey Glass Manufactory had on hand 
snuff and other bottles for sale at their place in Woodbury, Gloucester 
County, New Jersey, and that orders would be received also by Levi 
Garrett, 120 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, the snuff manu- 
facturer. ‘hese also were bottles in which snuff was packed by 
manufacturers. 

In the beginning the fashionable use of the snuffbox was responsible 
for the growth of the snuff industry. Without such a container the 
taking of snuff could not have been such a commonplace happening 
in the market place, at court, at the theatre, in the stagecoach, in church, 
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at visits, lectures, teas, art galleries, wine shops, horse races, cockfights, 
gambling dens and at innumerable other places and gatherings. Snuff- 
boxes became an intimate part of an individual’s life, one of the trinkets 
always found on one’s person and without which one could be ill at 
ease. They varied in size from a tiny box carried in a lady’s hand or 
bag to a large one for the family mantle or table. They were made of 
gold, silver, crystal, wood, iron, leather, bone, tortoise shell, paper, 
porcelain, pottery, glass, tin, copper, brass, bronze, pewter, etc. They 
were ornamented with diamonds and other precious stones, decorated 
with inlays, exquisitely carved, lacquered and painted. They were 
round, square, rectangular, circular, octagonal, book shaped, etc. Some 
were made of thunga wood with tortoise-shell bands and carried paint- 
ings on the covers; or of carved mother-of-pearl clamped in silver with 
figures in relief; or of enamel or tortoise shell with gold bands and a 





French Metalwork, 1759-1762, Paris, Jean Georges, 

Master 1752. Gold Snuffbox, decorated with enamel 

medallions and set with diamonds. (Courtesy of The 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, 1917.) 


landscape on the lid; or of ivory bound in silver; or of papier maché 
with painted scenes; some were inlaid with gold; or made of gold 
engraved on all sides; or with ivory miniatures on a top shield; or of 
gold and enamel set with diamonds; or they were ecclesiastical snuft- 
boxes with biblical characters on both sides; or metal veneered. Many 
carried owners’ names or initials, or inscriptions. John F. Watson, 
born at Batsto, Burlington County, New Jersey, and author of the 
famous Annals of Philadelphia, wrote in 1857 that he on several oc- 
casions had “presented several snuff boxes formed of a plurality of 
kinds of relic wood including the Treaty tree, Columbus’ house, the 
Blue Anchor tavern, &c.” 
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Of Chinese snuff bottles these were cylindrical, pear-shaped, oval, 
vase-shaped, etc., made of ivory, amber, glass, porcelain, carnelian, 
jadeite, coral, agate, etc., with silver or carved decorated coral tops. 
Some glass ones were decorated with inner paintings and many were 
embellished with red or blue dragons encircling the bottles, or varied 
ornamentation of exquisite workmanship. Others were not bottle-like 
but carved in the shape of human and animal figures and lacquered in 
color. Attached to the stopper of the bottle was a little spoon for plac- 
ing the snuff on the thumbnail before it was inhaled or to convey the 
snuff directly to the nose. ‘The bottles were either carried on a cord 
around the neck or tucked into a sash. 

A collection of six hundred examples of snuff bottles, the finest work 
of Chinese craftsmen, was bequeathed to The Montclair Art Museum, 
Montclair, New Jersey, by the late Mrs. Florence Rand Lang, a 
founder of the museum and one of its greatest benefactors. ‘The bot- 





Snuffbox. French Ceramics, XVIII century. Chantilly, 

c. 1745. Soft paste, length 3% inches, height, 114 inches. 

(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gift of 

R. Thornton Wilson, 1950, in memory of Florence Ells- 
worth Wilson.) 


tles are fashioned from coral, jade, tourmaline, gold, agate, ivory, and 
other materials. The collection embraces both old and modern bottles 
and also examples of the glass bottles with lettering and decoration 
on the inside, a technique which flourished during the eighteenth 
century. 

Indecent snuffboxes, mostly French, were peddled in London streets, 
according to Mahew, their prices being not lower than 2 shillings, 6 
pence per box. The peddlers carrying a box displaying proper snuff- 
boxes, with the so-called spicy ones in a secret drawer, frequented 
public houses to make their sales to rich people. The “indecent” ones 
were painted with “naked figures of women to say the least.” 

On November 4, 1824 (October 24, O.S.), eighteen gentlemen met 
at a house once the property and home of William Penn in Laetitia 
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Court, Philadelphia, and then an inn kept by John Doyle, to commem- 
orate the landing of William Penn on American shores on October 24, 
1682. According to the “American Centinel and Mercantile Adver- 
tiser” (Philadelphia) of November 30, 1824, which reported the meet- 
ing, among the antiquities that were shown, one was a silver snuffbox 
exhibited by Joseph Parker Norris. It contained the inscription, “This 
box presented by William Penn, Esq., on his leaving the province of 
Pennsylvania, to Thomas Lloyd, 1684...Peter Zachary Lloyd to 
Joseph Parker Norris, 1799.” 


A large silver snuffbox, formerly the property of Gilbert Stuart, 
the artist, was presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by 
Garrett C. Neagle, according to “The Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography” for 1898. It was presented to the artist Thomas 
Sully by Isaac P. Davis of Boston, and by Sully it was bequeathed to 
Mr. Neagle. The snuffbox was almost a part of Gilbert Stuart and 
was always found on his easel. 





American Metalwork Snuffbox, 19th century, (c, 1825), 
maker unknown. (Courtesy of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bequest of A. T. Clearwater, 1933.) 


Joseph Bonaparte, the exiled King of Spain and N aples who lived 
for many years in Bordentown, New Jersey, and who died in Florence, 
Italy, on July 28, 1844, according to his will, bequeathed to his brother 
Louis, “a gold snuff box with the portrait of their father.’ An account 
of the will and its interesting bequests was printed in the Camden, 
New Jersey, weekly newspaper known as “The New Republic” on 
March 25, 1876, and called to our attention by Howard R. Kemble. 
Alfred M. Heston in his Jersey Waggon Jaunts wrote that out in Avon, 
Illinois, among the mementoes of Joseph Bonaparte presented to. the 
Maillards and Stockers was an inlaid snuffbox used by the King. 

Off and on, mention is made in the press of the snuffboxes of the 
United States Senate. In December, 1951, the late Nathaniel R. Ewan 
of Burlington County received from Charles R. Howell, Representa- 
tive from the First New Jersey District, an authentic statement rela- 
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tive to these snuffboxes. The origin of the snuffboxes in the Senate 
Chamber is obscure, according to Joseph C. Duke, Sergeant of Arms 
at the time. There is no statutory act providing for them and no in- 
formation about their introduction. Since the beginnings of the Re- 
public, free snuff was available to the senators. The snuff was placed 
in little balsam wood containers which rested on shelves built between 
pillars on each side of the desk of the Vice President. At one time the 
boxes had to be replenished daily, but in 1950 there were no more 
than four or five users, and four ounces lasted for two weeks, and at 
that time it was stated that the supply became stale or disappeared 
because souvenir hunters stole the boxes. 


More than twenty years ago Hiram B. Demarest Blauvelt of 
Oradell, New Jersey, announced the discovery of a famous historical 





CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES. 


(Courtesy of The Montclair Art Museum. 
Photograph ‘by Mrs. Jean R. Lange.) 


snuffbox that had been “lost” for forty years. This was the gold 
snuffbox given by His Royal Highness, the Duke of York, to the 
Rev. John Demarest on August 10, 1821, for his help in facilitating 
the removal to London of the remains of Major André, who was 
court-martialed in the Dutch Reformed Church and executed as a 
spy on October 2, 1780 on the hilltop of Rev. John Demarest’s ground 
overlooking the town of Tappan, New York. The removal of Andre’s 
remains was handled by Mr. J. Buchanan, British Consul at New 
York City who was assisted greatly by Rev. Mr. Demarest of Tappan. 
A part of a cedar tree near the potters’ field grave was sent to 
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England with the remains and at Mr. Buchanan’s suggestion the 
Duke had a snuffbox made from it for presentation to Mr. Demarest. 
The box is circular, three inches in outside diameter, an inch and an 
eighth thick, lined with gold. The cedar wood is exquisitely polished 
and on the inside of the lid is the following engraved inscription. 


From 
His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York 
To mark his sense 
OF THE REV. TOHN DEMAREST’S 
Liberal Attention 
Upon the occasion of the removal 
Of the Remains of the Late 
Maj. John Andre 
at Tappan 
on the 10th August 
1821. 


The first printed notice of the snuffbox appeared in “The United 
Service Journal and Naval and Military Magazine” of August, 1833, 
as a narrative of the exhumation of the remains of Andre, by J. 
Buchanan. In 1875 William Nelson in an address before the New 





CHINESE SNUFF BOTtLes. 


(Courtesy of The Montclair Art Museum. 
Photograph by Mrs. Jean R. Lange.) 
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Jersey Historical Society stated that the gold snuffbox had migrated 
from Tappan, New York, to Paterson, New Jersey, and was in the 
possession of Mrs. James J. Blauvelt (née Maria Demarest), the 
daughter of the Rev. John Demarest. Next, in 1899, in a history of 
Preakness church by the Rev. George W. Labaw the snuffbox was 
said to be the property of Mrs. Sarah Ann Blauvelt Andrus of 
Newark, New Jersey, a daughter of Mrs. James IJ. Blauvelt and a 
granddaughter of the Rev. John Demarest who originally received it. 
From then on it disappeared from sight, in spite of efforts to locate it, 
until a San Diego, California, newspaper of May 12, 1939, printed a 
story about a snuffbox being a Revolutionary relic. This was clipped 





CHINESE SNUFF BOrt_e. 


(Courtesy of The Montclair Art Museum. 
Photograph by Mrs. Jean R. Lange.) 


by a woman in California and mailed to a friend, Mrs. Matilda 
Westervelt Montanye, of Westwood, New Jersey, who kept it lying 
around for six months and then gave it to Mrs. Margaret Demarest 
Blauvelt of Oradell, New Jersey, who passed it to her son, Hiram B. 
Demarest Blauvelt, who immediately sent it to Dr. Wm. H. S. 
Demarest of New Brunswick,-who wrote to the person named in the 
clipping. After more delays and much correspondence it developed 
that the missing snuffbox had been brought to the West from New 
Jersey by John T. Blauvelt, brother of Mrs. Sarah Ann Blauvelt 
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Andrus when he went there to settle on government lands. When John 
T. Blauvelt died on September 3, 1916, the box passed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur F. McLane of Minot, North Dakota, who decided that it 
should be returned to the home of the Demarest family in Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, where it is now a part of the historical collection 
of the Demarest Memorial Foundation. 
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